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Che Journal. 
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GUSTAVE DORB. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tuts gentleman, although yet young in years, 
has already achieved a high position in matters 
artistic. He possesses a very strongly marked 
organization. The features, particularly those 
of the upper half of the face, are very promi- 
nent. The perceptive organs, with the exception 
of Color, the deficiency of which is clearly seen 
in his portrait, are all very large. Form, Size, 
Weight, Locality, and Individuality impress the 
beholder at first sight with their magnitude. 
The nose is exceedingly well shaped, approaching 
the Roman type, and indicates a fine develop- 





ment of the mental as well as the physical or- 
| ganization. 

| He is constituted for a close, critical observer. 
| Whatever interests him, especially if it be con- 
nected with his profession, is investigated through 
and through. 








The organs of the side-head are strongly mark- 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 





ed. Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, and probably Tune 
are large, especiafly Ideality, which gives that 
strength and freedom of imagination for which 
he is so remarkable. 


Looking at his portrait, we would consider that 
Cautiousness was not an influential peculiarity of 
his disposition. He would be rather inclined to 
celerity of movement. When interested in any 
undertaking he would exhibit considerable impet- i 









































Destructiveness is evidently one of his 


uosity. 
most influential organs, giving him that taste 
and power in portraying the horrible and gloomy 
He also 


which characterize his best productions. 
possesses a good degree of Combativeness, which 
imparts courage and etaunchness to his character. 
His social nature is strong. He is inclined to be 
warm and ardent in affection, yet eccentric in its 
manifestation. 

The temperament is such as indicates impressi- 
bility, emotion, that sort of anature which warms 
up quickly to the aifectional. 

The organs of the crown and top-head, with 
perhaps the exception of Self-Esteem, are fairly 
evinced. He is quick to perceive the charactcr 
of others, to appreciate the wrongs and distresses 
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| rugged grandeur of which became indelibly im- 


of his fellow-men ; aud where his sympathies are | 


fairly enlisted, he would incline to be munificent 
in his gifts. 

In his opinions he is characteristically decided. 
He is not known to yield easily his convictions. 
At the same time, he possesses a considerable re- 
gard for the favor of others, looking upon com- 
mendation as a necessary adjunct to practical suc- 
cess. The organ of Imitation is well developed. 
He is both imitative and original. Is an inven- 
tor and a copyist, as he chooses. Among his 
friends he is known for little regard to conven- 
tionalism or formality. He is quite free in his 
language, and quite willing to conform to the 
circumstances of the hour. As a talker, he is more 
pointed and ejaculatory than copious. He delin- 
eates his ideas on paper rather than expresses 
them in the garb of words. He speaks rather 
through the pencil than through the smoothly 
rippling tongue. He is an event painter rather 
than a word painter. 

His is a delicate and decidedly superior organi- 
zation ; high struns rather than lowstrung. He 
lives in the region of the ideal and the imagina- 
tive rather than among the material and tangible. 
His tastes are csthetical, and they give tone to 
his entire character and movements. He is de- 
cidedly a nervous man, as people generally un- 
derstand the term ‘‘ nervous.’" He is emphati- 
cally a nervous man, as the term is understood in 
Phrenology. The nervous or mental tempera- 
ment predominates over the others. Yet he is 
well built physically, and can endure much, and 
may with proper attention keep his brain well 
supplied with the nutriment which it demands. 
As our portrait represents him, we would infer 
that his eyes are of that exquisite character 
which is so frequently ascribed to poetical and 
refined natures — dark, lustrous, penetrating ; 
they strongly attract the behulder, and suggest 
the inward character and aspirational nature of 
their possessor. 

CIOGRAPUY. 

Paul Gustave Doré, the present artistic lion of 
Paris, whose namv has become of late as familiar 
as ‘‘ household words,” was born at Strasburg 
on the 6th of January, 1833, and is now but lit- 
tle more than thirty-three years old—an age at 
which but few men have acquired so great fame 
as he. 


pressed upon his mind. 

When about eight years of age, a volume of 
by Grandeville, the celebrated 
French caricaturist, fe.l into young Doré’s hands 
and awakened the artistic instinct which lurked 
within him. Thencetforth, child as he was, the 
pencil was seldom out of his hands. A few 
months later, several of his juvenile attempts 
were shown by his parents to Grandeville, who 
at once recognized the latent genius evinced by 
them, and advised the parents to allow their boy 
to receive the artistic training for which he dis- 
played such an extraordinary aptitude. But 
his parents did not wish him to begome an 
artist. 


illustrations, 


In 1847, however, young Doré was taken by 
his parents to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with Philippon, one of the most noted publish- 
ers of the day, who, on becoming aware of the 


| wonderful talents of the would-be-artist, prevail- 





ed upon the elder Doré to allow his son to follow 
the bent of his inclination. But it was not until 
after young Doré had completed his college edu- 


| cation that he was allowed to devote his time 


unreservedly to the art for which he possessed 
such a decided taste. This was in 1850, yet so 
industrious had been the pencil of the artist, that 
during the three years preceding and the three 
years succeeding that date he had produced more 
than a thousand designs, and had been fora time 
connected with the Journal pour Rire, and a fre- 
quent contributor to the Musée Anglo-Frangais 
and the Journal pour Tous. Most of these designs 
were of the French school of caricature, but pos- 
sessed a style wholly original and wonderfully 
imaginative, which soon brought them into spe- 
cial notice. 

During 1852 and 1853, yielding to the advice 
of his friends, he exchanged the pencil for the 
brush, and became an exhibitor at the picture ex- 
hibitions. Here the boldness and originality of 
his works attracted considerable attention ; but 
he felt that color painting was not his forte, and 
being unwilling to return to caricature, he be- 
thought himself of becoming an illustrator of 
books. This proved to be the turning-point of 
his whole career. He produced an illustrated 
edition of ‘‘ Rabelais,” the success of which de- 
cided him in his new vocation. Then came the 
Crimean war, when the pencil of Doré made its 
owner's talent and versatility known throughout 
the whole of the civilized werld. His illustra- 
tions of the Anglo-French campaign had an 
enormous sale, their popularity being unbound- 
ed. The French were proud of their young ar- 
tist, and the appearance of a new sketch from 
his pencil was sure to attract crowds around the 
window of the Parisian booksellers. With the 
termination of the war Doré sought new fields of 
labor. He had learned the full extent of his 
powers, and with this knowledge came a grand 
and noble ambition. He resolved to become the 
pictorial interpreter of the great master-minds of 
literature. It was a magnificent project, and to 


His father was an engineer by profession, | an artist less gifted would have proved utterly 


and the earlier years of Doré were passed amid | impracticable. But Gustave Doré is a stranger 


the bold and romantic scenery of the Vosges, the | to the word impossible. It is not in his vocabu- 
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lary. He possesses the power to execute as well 
as to conceive. 

The result of this resolve is seen in the produc- 
tion of illustrations to editions of ‘‘The Wan- 
dering Jew,’’ ‘* The Contes de Perrault,’’ ‘“‘ Baron 
Munchausen,”’ ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ ‘‘ Rabelais,”’ 
** Balzacs,’” ‘* Contes Drolatiques,’’ ‘‘ Dante’s 
Inferno,’’ and the Bible, all of which show a ver- 
satility of genius unparalleled in modern times. 

Gustave Doré first obtained his recognition as 
an artist of more than ordinary merit by his il- 
lustrations to ‘‘'The Wandering Jew.’’ From 
that time his progress was rapid, each succeeding 
work being received with increased favor by the 
public ; and when his latest, and in some re- 
spects his greatest, work was published, the en- 
thusiam of his admirers was literally unbounded. 
Everybody in France turned Bible-reader in order 
to understand the great artist. Yet it is said 
that Doré himsclf had never read the book be- 
fore he engaged to furnish a certain number of 
illustrations for a grand folio edition. Te is said 
to have turned over the leaves of a borrowed 
copy one day, hastily indicating a subject here 
and there on the margin, and on setting to work 
he used these hasty memoranda without troubling 
himself much about the context. Yet the Bible 
illustrations, as a whole, are his greatest achicve- 
ments, although he uttcrly fails in the concep- 
tion of the face of the Saviour. But he revels in 
the horrible. The ‘ Death of Abel,’’ where 
blood has been shed for the first time, is striking. 
The murderer leaning against a boldly projecting 
rock, stares with fixed eyes upon the work of his 
frenzicd wrath, stolid and apparently unconscious 
of his eternal doom. The ‘‘ Deluge,’’ of which 
he presenis three series, gives a picture of tragic 
horror truly appalling. Yet in some of his illus- 
trations he exhibits a delicate eye for beauty, as 
in the illustrations to the swect pastoral beauty 
that is found in ‘The Meeting of Eleazar and 
Rebecca at the Well’ and ‘Isaac receiving Re- 
becca,’’ the first of which overflows with grace, 
charming sentiment, and Eastern feeling ; the 
second of which is amarvel of beautiful conception 
and execution, which form a wonderful contrast 
to the weird epic of ** The Wandering Jew,’’ the 
strange vagaries of ‘* Don Quixotc,’’ or the Rem- 
brandt-like gloom of ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno.’’ Here, 
at one time, he makes the blood run cold with 
the demoniacal pictures which he presents ; at an- 
other he will excite unsympathetic laughter or 
command mere admiration. It is in Dante's 
Hell that Gustave Doré finds full scope. To give 
a faint conception of Doré’s peculiar genius, we 
quote from a recent biographer the following 
ghastly pen-painting of his (Doré’s) ‘‘ Valley of 
Dry Bones.” 

‘** Doré’s love of the grotesque and of queer 
humor occasionally breaks through his enforced 
decorum, as in his wonderful realization of Eze- 
kiel’s vision of the ‘ Valley of Dry Bones.’ It is 
a ghastly composition. We can almost hear the 
multitude of bones dash and rattle as they fly 
together. And it is humorous, too There is 
seen a bewildered skeleton fumbling around for 
a missing arm, which a brother skeleton, who was, 
doubtless, a practical joker in the flesh, hides 
away from him. One unfortunate creature has 


let his skull slip through his bony fingers, and 
grasps blindly after it as it falls. Another, who 
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has picked himself entirely up, and put his bones 
together in complete order, sits grinning horribly 
a ghastly smile, and poking fun at his less expert 
companions. In the distance, the rehabilitated 
skeletons disappear, in long and dim procession, 
through the dusk of gathering night.”’ 

Doré is said to have no eye for color. But he 
possesses a rarer gift—the power of expressing 
vast degrees of space with black and white, and 
of producing, with these simple materials, the 
impression of color. He is ambitious of becom- 
ing a great colorist ; but the only specimen of 
his art in this country, ‘‘ The Mountebanks,”’ is 
thought to give little promise of future excellence 
in this respect. 

Doré lives in Paris. He is unmarried, and his 
mother keeps house for him, in quict, modest 
apartments fitted up in true artistic taste. His 
studio is said to be a perfect museum of costumes, 
specimens of armor, weapons, and other objects 
of artist necessity or pleasure. Every Sunday 
he receives his friends at an entertainment, from 
which all ladies, except his mother, who presides, 
are rigidly excluded. The reason attributed for 
this ungallant treatment of the sex, among whom 
the artist finds his warmest admirers, is that he 
is a professed celibate, and refuses to have his 
peace of mind disturbed. (?) His industry is no 
less a marvel than his genius. His drawings of 
all kinds number over forty thousand, and his 
pencil acquires greater facility every year in 
transferring to wood or paper the imaginative 
creations of his fertile brain. He revels in work. 
His enthusiastic joy in art, it is said, supplies the 
want of repose. When engaged on some impor- 
tant task that absorbs his mind, he will ply his 
pencil for days and nights together, with scarce- 
ly an interval of rest ; and when the work is fin- 
ished will emerge from his studio with not a 
trace of weariness on his brow, fresh, affable, 
and gay, his presence always solicited and always 
welcome. Doré is said to be an excellent per- 
former on the violin, and is exceedingly fond of 
music. 

The next great task that Doré will undertake, 
it is said, is the illustration of Shakspeare, to 
which task he is, no doubt, fally equal. He has 
a large capacity for dramatic element, and his 
genius is essentially Shaksperian. All the artistic 
talent of England combined has failed to pro- 
duce a satisfactory Shaksperian gallery, and it 
will be a strange reproach to our transatlantic 
brethren should the great dramatist find his first 
graphic illustrator in the person of Gustave Doré. 


OS ee oo 


Pxorie long ago must have had an inconvenient 
time ofit. Justthink! Norailroad; nosteamer; 
no gas ; no friction-match ; no telegraph; no ex- 
press; no sewing-machine! Crawling along in 
stage-coaches ; scratching the mast for a breeze ; 
snuffing tallow candle dips; exercising over a 
tinder - box; waiting for messages; pestering 
friends to carry packages ; puncturing fair femi- 
nine fingers with needle-points ; with other at- 
tendant infelicities—how on earth did they get 
along? Truly, if our children increase the 
amount of comfort in an equal degree, with 
morals to suit, bleased will they be in their 
generation. 
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“DON’T TELL ME THE NEWS.” 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 
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Don’t tell me the news! the sad news any more, 
Falling from lips like a knell ; 

It is the very same story o’er and o’er, 
How they fought and bled and fell— 

Tow our brothers fought, till the death-angel came 
And ended the bloody strife ; 

How our brothers fell, breathing low a loved name, 
Or a struggling prayer for life ; 

How they moaned and died on the cold, cold sod, 
Without one token of love, 

Not even a drop of cold water—O God! 
And the rain-clouds just above. 


A letter! Thank God, he is spared still to me! 
But—look again—what is this ? 

The writifig is strange—he was hurried may-be ; 
No, no, this never was his. 


Killed! How we start! Our heart stands still in its place, 
Ah !—’twas a ball struck us there ; 

We grow faint—try to pray, but a white dead face 
Comes between God and our prayer. 

Killed! Shot through the heart! Yes, *tis hés heart 
They shot through. These arms will fold 

Tlis form to this heart nevermore. O the smart! 
How dark it has grown, and cold— 

So cold and dark! The world is so cold and dark— 
A dark, cold world at the best. 

My heart, like a lone dove lost from the ark, 
Can find for itself no rest— 

Can find no rest, no warmth, no love any moré; 
O darling, come back again, 

Come and take me home to the beautiful shore, 
Beyond this sorrow and pain ! 

God is just! His mercy endureth for aye, 
And [is arm is strong to save ; 

God is just and merciful, though we should cry 
Till silence comes in the grave. 

Though we cry for mercy, for mercy alone, 
And His voice answereth not, 

Is God pitiful ? we wail out with a moan, 
And fall straight down on the spot. 

O the sorest cross to us women is given— 
Our hearts are shot through each day ; 

They step from the battle-field right into heaven— 
We—we live on. Let us pray! 


ep ee 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


THE EDUCATED AND THE UNEDUCATED. 


Wuo are the educated? And who the unedu- 
cated ? Are they only the educated who have had 
what is called a liberal education, or, in other 
words, who have gone through college—no mat- 
ter where—no matter how? And all others, 
whatever they may have done, or whatever they 
may be capable of doing, the uneducated ? 

If we may judge by what we see and hear 
every day, when great men, or their doings, are 
spoken of, such would seem to be the understand- 
ing of the people themselves, which is inconsid- 
erate and alarming, if not positively shameful ; 
the understanding not only of the educated, who 
might be indulged in asserting their prerogative, 
if they did not thereby degrade and disparage 
all the rest of the world, but of the uneducated, 
as they are called, and even of the self-educated 
—the titantic undergrowth of a rich, deep soil 
and a ‘‘ brave negiect.”’ 

How often do we hear it said of such men as 
Benjamin Franklin, or James Watt, or Hugh Mil- 
ler, or Abraham Lincoln, or Stephen A. Douglas, 
or Robert Stephenson—all of them ‘‘ God Al- 





mighty’s scholars’’— men, like Themistocles, 
who, if they did not know how to play the flute 
nor make Latin verses, knew how to make a large 
city of a small one—men who build up, and feed 
or teach nations, tunnel mountains, and bridge 
the widest rivers at a cast. ‘‘O that they had 
only been educated !"’ or, “ with such prodigious 
natural powers, what might they not have been, 
if, instead of being at best only self-educated, 
they had enjoyed the advantage of a liberal or 
finished education,’’ which, considering that, like 
Adam Ferguson, the great astronomer, they had 
God for a teacher, seems little better than blas- 
phemy, or downright nonsense! Only self-edu- 
cated! as if all men were not more self-educated 
than they are anything clsc! as if education 
were ever finished, or anything more than begun 
in this world. 
TRUE GENIUS ORIGINATIVE. 

Would a collegiate course have uplifted such 
mcn to a higher level than they found for them- 
selves, and sat upon, sceptred and throned, 
crowning themselves as Napoleon did, without 
the help of man? Are not such helps—to such 
men-—-hindrances? Are they, like others, to 
adopt ready-made theories? to take opinions 
and convictions at second-hand ? and everything 
upon trust? Are the illuminati of their age, the 
adventurous and the troubled of spirit, who are 
kept awake by the ‘nightmare moanings of 
ambitious breast,’’ to take upon themselves the 
prevailing type of their day, without hesitation 
or inquiry? Are they to grow, if they grow at 
all, like cucumbers ina bottle? There are minds, 
which, like Napoleon’s, or Shakspeare’s, or Lord 
Bacon's, must be left to ground and root them- 
selves in their own way, or they fall asunder 
with inward striving, like the great dragon that 
Daniel destroyed with unaccustomed food. 

EDUCATION UTILIZED. 

Again, is that education, which addresses itself 
to a part only of our acknowledged facultics, 
stimulating a few, while it dwarfs the rest? Aro 
we to have but one standard of excellence? Must 
all men be mathematicians or linguists—or noth- 
ing? Why not insist on their being all painters, 
or musicians, orators, poets, or chess-players, 
whatever may be their inclinations, aptitudes, or 
characteristics? Would it be a whit more unrea- 
sonable to require of all students at Yale, or Har- 
vard, or Cambridge, or West Point, a knowledge 
of mechanics, or of music, than a familiarity with 
the differential calculus, logarithms, or Latin ver- 
sification? Alike we all are—but are we so much 
alike, that any two of us would thrive under pre- 
cisely the same diet, or the same changes of at- 
mosphere, the same temperature, or the same 
training ? 

And after all, is an acquaintance with the dead 
languages, or with the mathematics, all that is 
worth living for—all that man was made for? a 
smattering, I should say, for the little our young 
men learn at college of Latin or Greek is soon 
forgotten, and seldom of any use in the business 
of life, unless, to be sure, in the way of a profes- 
sorship, or in the business of a tutor. Shall 
memory continue to be overtasked, only that 
judgment may be paralyzed and the imagination 
blighted? What we learn with pain, we forget 
with pleasure. 
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POPULAR SYSTEMS ERRONEOUS. 

What should we say of a school where they 
always bandaged one eye, if not both, or tied up 
one leg, or carried onc arm inasling? Yet this 
is just what our systems of education as they are 
called—sysf#ms forsooth !—are doing now, and 
have been doing ever since the world began. Of 
all the faculties wherewith mankind are endow- 
ed by Almighty God, and for the right use of 
which they are to be answerable here and here- 
after, as for so many talents committed to their 
charge, hardly a tithe are ever recognized by the 
schools, though acknowledged by metaphysicians 
and phiiosophers, among themselves, from the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, and clearly demon- 
strated, in our age, by the phrenologists. 

Of man's three-fold nature—body, soul, and 
spirit—of the animal powers, instincts, and appe- 
tites, of the intellect or understanding, of the af- 
fections, religious and social, of conscientious- 
ness and foresight and veneration, how little has 
been known, till of late ; and how large a por- 
tion has been wholly overlooked, or undervalued 
in all our systems of education! 

To say all in a word, the whole man, the con- 
crete man, has never been educated anywhere. 


Left to himself, he may have had glimpses and | 


glimmerings of the truth, like Harvey, or Gali- 


leo, or Fulton, or Arkwright, 2mann, | ft " , P 
e0, or Fulton, or Arkwright, oc. Hahnemann, or | the swift of foot, and the terrible in strife, that 


Gall, or Spurzheim, or Whitney, and other great 
discoverers or iuventors, who would have their 
own way, in spite of established opinions; but 
such men are never to be found in the schools. 
They breathe a different atmosphere, and though 
not always able to infer a safety lamp, with Sir 
Humphrey Davy, or a mastodon, or an ichthyo- 
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saurus, from the fragment of a bone, they have | 
all found out what they were made for, which is | 


The heavens are 
round about them. or underneath their feet, in- 
stead oi being above them, and always out of 
reach. They belicve in God, and not in man. 
Their footprints are along the outworks and bar- 
riers of human knowledge, to be followed by 
coming generations, who will see that there were 
giants in our days, as well as in the past. 


the perfection of knowledge. 


Their 
instincts are passions—unworldly, though vehe- 
ment, and their progress, however startling, sure. 
Their doings are always a part of themselves, and 
stamped with their several idiosyncrasies, and aro 
never to be counterfeited by inferior natures. 


INFLUENCE OF A COLLEGIATE EDUCATION CONSIDERED. 

But, if your investigations lead you among 
those who have had what are called the advan- 
tages of a collegiate cducation, what do you find ? 
Of those, who carry off the highest honors, how 
very few, hardly one in fifty, are ever heard of in 
after-life as discoverers, or inventors, or ever 
greatly distinguished in the professions, or in bus- 
iness, or as leaders; while the great men of the 
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And why this great difference? The inclinations 
of these last not having been consulted, their 
capabilities and preferences not having been con- 
sidered in their academic course, they have set 
up for themselves and become at least men, if 
not scholars. 


THE TENDENCY OF MIND UPWARD. 

But, from the first, there has always been a 
tendency toward something better, and though 
whole generations may have slipped away with- 
out a sign for the encouragement of the sage or 
philanthropist, still there has ever been a yearn- 
ing that could not be appeased, a mysterious 
longing for the distant and unattainable, a sort 
of hungering and thirsting after that rightcous- 
ness, which befits a man, who would be altogether 
a man, with every faculty cherished, exercised 
and carefully unfolded, so that he might do honor 
to the Creator, and hope to hear the words of 
greeting at last, “ Well done thou good and 
faithful servant! Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ’’ 

THE WORSHIP OF PHYSICAL SUPERIORITY. 

At first, and everywhere, it was man, the ani- 
mal, that bore sway. It was the animal man, 
not the intellectual, nor the spiritual man, that 
was first deified. Priests there were, but they 
were warrior priests. It was the strong of arm, 


were worshiped and sculptured, and had tem- 
plesand altars built for them by their fellow-men. 
He that stood, like Saul among the prophets, 
head and shoulders above his brethren, was the 
type of sovereignty—their preappointed chief ; 
and all the education of the age tended, not to 
the culture of the understanding, not to the pu- 
rification of man's nature, and still less to the 
molding of his affections, but solely and exclu- 
sively to the strengthening of his bodily powers, 
and to the hardening of his heart. To forgive 
was unmanly. ‘To be merciful was to be weak. 
Only the unsparing and the unrclenting were the 
godlike. Even Coriolanus lost more than he 
gained with his countrymen, when he yielded at 
last to the prayers and tears of his mother and 
wife, and spared Rome. Had he swept through 
the city, like Marius, or a destroying angel, they 


| would have remembered only how he had “‘ flut- 


| disregarded. 


tered the Volscians."’ The household affections 
were trampled on, the social sympathies utterly 
The only love they recognized was 
the love of country, or that which bound together 
Pylades and Orestes, or Damon and Pythias. It 


| was the self-sacrificing and the heroic, not the 
| tender and compassionate, nor the elevating and 
| humanizing, that found favor with priest and 


people. 


day are gencrally found to have been, “if not the | 


blockheads of their class,’’ at least the backward 
and the sluggish, or the wayward and perverse. 
The great scholars ruin their health over the 
midnight lamp; while the poor scholars come 
outof their long and perilous apprenticeship ready 
to grapple with hardship and to run races with the 


swiftest ; having sound minds, if not learned | 


minds, and bodily health to begin the world with. 


~ 


THE CHARACTER OF THE “ CLASSIC’’ AGES. 
While here and there a Socrates might rise up, 
or an Alcibiades, with something of human weak- 
ness to recommend or endear him, the great pre- 
vailing type was that of the elder Brutus, who, 
after condemning his two sons to death, stood up 
before assembled Rome and witnessed their exe- 


- cution without flinching or trembling ; or that of 


Cato, who lent his wife to a friend—the wealthy 
Ilortensius—and when he had done with her took 
her back and sct her up anew among his house- 
hold gods ; or that of the Athenian orator, who 
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urged that if a wife went astray, the husband 
might have to provide for the children of another 
man. It was not the loss of her society, nor the 
loss of her affections, nor the loss of character, 
nor the reproach brought upon husband or chil- 
dren, that was considered. With him and with 
the Athenians, whom he represented, it was sim- 
ply a question of dollars and cents. And these 
were the Greeks and Romans of whom we have 
heard somuch—that “‘ commonwealth of kings,’’ 
who “rule our spirits from their urns’’—the 
refined,‘the educated ! 

At home, like the Spartans, they exercised in 
heavier armor than they ever wore abroad. Their 
ponderous shields and glittering spears and 
brazen sandals, which they wore among their 
wives and children and slaves, were cast aside 
when they prepared for battle elsewhere. Then 
they arrayed themselves, if not ‘‘in golden pano- 
ply complete,’’ at least in a lighter harness, and 
combed their perfumed locks, and moved upon 
the cnemy to the sound of flutes instead of trum- 
pets. At home they were despots — abroad, 
heroes and patriots. 

To this education of the animal man succeeded 
a somewhat wiscr and better system. The intel- 
lectual part of man’s nature began to receive 
homage. Achilles, and Ilector, and Paris—the 
beautiful, began to give place to Phidias and 
Apeiles, to Plato, and Socrates, and Auschylus, the 
soldier poet, and Euripides, and Demosthenes, 
and Thucydides, who became the types of a higher 
civilization, without allowing the animal nature 
of man to be lost sight of, since leaping, and wrest- 
ling, and foot-races, and chariot-racing, and quoit- 
pitching were still cherished by the common- 
wealth, and the Olympian and Isthmian games 
were still encouraged, so that another third part 
of man’s three-fold nature began to be partially 
educated. Statuary began to be inspired, archi- 
tecture to burn with inward fire, like the golden- 
roofed temple at Jerusalem. The intellect was 
personified, and the great multitude were no 
longer carried away by gladiators and prize-fight- 
ers, and St. Paul himself might have found an 
audience, ‘‘ few but fitting,’’ when he stood upon 
Mars’ Ilill, even though he had not fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus. They had Apollo and 
the Muses, Mercury and Jove, Minerva and Venus, 
and the Graces—embodied intellect and wisdom 
and beauty and passion and the foreshadowings 
of serenc power. The academic groves were for 
the abstract man, the intellectual man ; the hip- 
podrome, the arena, and the coliseum for the ani- 
mal man. But nowhere had they ever, nor will 
they have, until Phrenology and Physiognomy 
are made a part of our common-school education, 
a@ gymnasium for the concrete man—the whole 
man—for man the microcosm. 

A DECAY OF INTELLIGENCE. 

That another step was taken after awhile, after 
many generations had passed away, is true. The 
great teachers, like Aristotle and Plato, whose 
disciples, like Alexander, were ready to enter the 
lists anywhere, to contend for a laurel wreath or 
a chaplet of oaken leaves, if they could only 
have kings for competitors—though they would 
not strive with the people, for any prize—had 
begun to suspect that man was not altogether 
animal, nor altogether intellectual ; and their 
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system, so far as they had a system, was intended 
to strengthen both the understanding and the 
body, and sometimes to uplift the soul. This 
was much, compared with what had been at- 
tempted before, but still so far short of man’s ne- 
cessities, that when the next step was taken, a 
large part of the world went raving mad. Aris- 
totle had been deified ; Plato had become a sort 
of supreme intelligence. 


AN OUTCROPPING OF RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 

And then both body and intellect were lost 
sight of, and the spiritual man appeared, rising 
higher and higher, and looming with more and 
more of portentous power, as the cloisters and her- 
mit-sanctuaries began to be crowded with the fore- 
most men of their age, like the awful shadow that 
issued from the casket, sealed with Solomon’s 
seal and then dropped into the sea, which the 
poor fisherman of the Arabian Nights had unfor- 
tunately landed—first a vapor—and then a por- 
tent—until the very skies were darkened and the 
green earth overshadowed by his manifestations. 
The business of the world stopped. Monarchs 
came down from their thrones and held a stirrup 
for the spiritual man, or did penance barefoot, 
with a lighted taper in their hand, at the bidding 
of a cowled priest. Emperors and kings, such 
emperors, too, as Henry IV. and Frederick I., were 
not ashamed to crawl in the dust before him. 
But when this great revolution took place, the 
intellect was dethroned, though what was called 
learning appeared to be encouraged, at least so far 
as to give teachers and confessors the mastery of 
kings and warriors ; and men were made to be- 
lieve that all their bodily powers were so many 
hindrances to their spiritual growth; and that 
all their business on earth was to crucify their 
propensities and affections, and make war upon 
God’s own image—by self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice, even to emasculation. 

ORIGIN OF MODERN SCHOLASTICISM. 

And this continued until universities and col- 
leges began to be founded, where the sons of 
wealthy landholders and mighty nobles, who 
could neither read nor write—men who— 

“ Carved at their meal 

With gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through helmets barred,” 
were desirous that the privileges of their order 
might be secured and perpetuated forever, through 
a system of training beyond the reach of plebe- 
ians, without regard to usefulness or fitness, which 
would secure to all who underwent a course of 
study, the reputation of scholarship, with rank 
and power both in church and state. If they had 
instituted professorships of Chaldee or Chinese, 
if they had lectured upon the pyramids, and the 
hieroglyphics, or made all their students chess- 
players, the result would have been just what it 
is now. They would have been the educated— 
and all the rest of the world the uneducated—-by 
common consent. They would have gone on 
strengthening themselves, generation after gen- 
eration, by granting diplomas, and perpetuating 
distinctions, until mankind, as now, would have 
taken all their pretensions upon trust, and con- 
sented to be stultified, without protest or inquiry. 
Half a dozen of the intellectual faculties would 
have been stimulated, and all the rest dwarfed, 
while the bodies and souls of the foremost among 
men would have been utterly neglected, as now. 
_ there no help for this? We shall see here- 








“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Here we have one of the most famous of the 
Shaksperian characters. It is the one with 
which the names of Edmund Kean and Junius 
Brutus Booth have become identified more than 
those of any of the dead or living actors. Mr. 
Booth, however, is named more exclusively as 
Richard the Third ; but, doubtless, his greatest 
triumphs in that character did not more than equal 
those of Edmund Kean. Booth, perhaps, was not 
quite the equal of Kean, who had more of that pe- 
culiar nature of genius, that Protean power to take 
his soul from body to body, and put himself in his 
entirety into many varying characters. His Shy- 
lock equaled, if not surpassed, his Richard ; yet 
we can well imagine the judgment, both of ana- 
lytical critics and the general public, suspended 
and inclined to veer wiia every return from the 
one to the other. 

It is said that John P. Kemble, who had held 
the tragic throne until his matchless rival burst 
upon the metropolis, being asked if he had seen 
Kean in Richard, answered, “No; I have seen 
Richard himself.” 

Edmund Kean, then, and Junius Brutus Booth 
may be received as the two greatest embodiments 
in histrionic personation of what Richard himself 
was. But let us pass from the conceptions and 
illustrations of him, to the study of Richard from 
Shakspeare, the master who created him, partly 
from the historic original, but largely from his 
own dramatic mind. 

The play of Richard the Third is essentially 
and strikingly different from Hamlet, both in the 
texture of the piece and the physical and meta- 
physical mold of its chief personage. 

Richard and Hamlet are antipodes—opposite 
in their outgrowths of mind and body. Cassius 
was brought up, in our first article, as the con- 
trast of Hamlet the Dane, in his iron Roman 
stamina and direct executiveness of character. 
But Hamlet and Richard have the same great 
metaphysics forcing out in opposite manifestu- 
tions, while their physical make-up bears the 
same strongly marked contrast. Hamlet’s growth 
is natural and happy from birth, and the distem- 
per of his mind is sudden and brief; but Richard, 
who is the reverse, is morbid from the cradle. 
Like all heady, overweening cripples, he is daring 
and malignant, and so accustomed to torture in 
themselves, as to hold what they inflict upon oth- 
ers in light esteem. Here is a picture of Richard : 

But I, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 


Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 





That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Tlave no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity. 

This is Richard’s physical portrait by himself, 
so strikingly word-painted that an artist could 
copy it as from a living original. 

Here is Hamlet : 


The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 
* * + + * * * . 


The glass of fashion and the mold of form, 

What pictures of comparisons! Who would 
assign to Richard the ré/e of alover? Yet take 
his famous scene with Lady Anne, and the solilo- 
quy that follows: 


Was ever woman in this humor won? 
(PU have her, but Iwill not keep her long.) 
+. 


* * * * * 
I do mistake my person all this while ; 
Upon my life she finds, altho’ I can not, 
Myself to be a marvelous proper man. 

Mark Antony, though the hero of a tragedy 
whose very voluptuousness gives it a gorgeous 
coloring and frenzy of passion, is not so much a 
type among suitors as Richard. It is Cleopatra 
that types the play, not Antony. He is her demi- 
god of martial fame and warlike majesty. 

But who, of all the characters of the tragedy of 
Richard the Third, plays the lover? Richard 
himself—the crooked-back Gloster, “ deformed, 
unfinished” so monstrously throughout, that the 
“dogs bark” at him as he “ halts by them ;” he is 
the ladies’ man in the action of the tragic drama. 
A marvelous type is he in love-making. Ham- 
let himself, who has given Polonius his evidence 
of madness from love, who makes his “ heaven in 
a lady’s lap,” and commits abundant extrava- 
gance in her grave, is not Richard's match ; nor 
is even the youthful and gallant Romeo himself. 
Richard can out-charm them all through the very 
deformities of his mind and body, One is in- 
clined to question Shakspeare’s fidelity to na- 
ture in making Richard so potent to win a lovely 
woman, and under the circumstances that he won 
the Lady Anne; but we are the next moment 
brought to the subtle consistencies of our great 
dramatist’s conceptions by remembering that the 
serpent has irresistible charms, and hideousness, 
a potency mesmeric to the susceptibilities of a 
beautiful woman, more than to any other. Have 
we never seen a hunchback with a queenly-look- 
ing wife, and wondered? It is true the fasci- 
nating poet Pope failed to win his highly gifted 
** Lady Mary’—his “Sappho.” But then he 
failed because she was Sappho, and not Venus. 
Lady Wortley Montague was a woman of mind, a 
model writer, an innovator. She was, moreover, 
a witty casuist, and could have ,helped Gloster 
satirize himself, and have descanted with him on 
his deformity ; and consequently, the charm of 
hideousness and the witchcraft of his tongue 
would have been lost upon the woman whom the 
disappointed Pope called the “ Slip-shod Sybil.” 
But Shakspeare has not given Richard such a foil 
as Lady Montague. Too great a master was he 
in conception for this. I differ from those surface 
critics who are ever talking nonsense about 
Shakspeare’s wonderful knowledge of human na- 
ture, and observation of human nature. Doubt- 
less he had observed and knew much. His 
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great metaphysical mind was constantly, and per- 
haps uneonsciously, receiving photographs, as it 
were, of character and individualisms. He had 
seen like ourselves a hunchback with a beautiful 
wife ; knew that deformity had led beauty to her 
bridal chamber; but not that alone gave him the 
subtleties of his conception of Richard, the match- 
less wooer. More perhaps than any other man, 
Shakspeare had the sum of human nature within 
himeelf. Here was his knowledge; here was his 
source of observation. He conceived and brought 
forth his creatures as a woman her offspring ; and 
if it was a monster, why, then, it was a monster. 
From observation ? frem knowledge? Nay ! from 
conception. The wonder is in anntshell ; but crit- 
ical gossips love to make Shakespeare as great a 
monster as he has made his Caliban; and one 
would think that he had gone the world over 
taking notes of human nature. Shakspeare had 
Richard in himself, and understood his consisten- 
cies in deformity. It is Gloster’s deformity that 
makes all the paradox we see, and the whole 
action of the play grows out of this. Richard 
evolves himself and bis actions out of his body, 
upon the deformity of which he takes every op- 
portunity to descant. Shakspeare has worked 
Hamlet out of the distemper of his mind, Richard 
out of the distemper of his body. Another fea- 
ture in the development is, that the idiosyncrasies 
of the play and his very shaping of the historical 
action are worked upon a text—Gloster himself. 
Tis not Richard growing out of the play, but the 
play growing out of Richard ; not himself evolved 
in his actions, but his actions worked upon the 
pivots of his humps and many deformities. What- 
ever Gloster might have been physically, and in 
literal history, he must be in Henry the Sixth and 
King Richard the Third just what Shakspeare has 
made him, without the absence of any circum- 
stance or mark of his personal deformity. See 
the illustrations : 
Glo. Til hear no more. Die, prophet, in thy speech. 
[Stabs King Henry.} 


For this among the rest was I ordained. 
. * * * . * 7 


Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither. 
[Stabs him again.] 
I that have neither pity, love, nor fear. . 
Now mark the immediate transition and the as- 
sociation of his deeds with his person and ill- 
shaped circumstances of his birth : 
Indeed, ‘tis trne that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother say 
I came into the world with my legs forward ; 
Tiad I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 
And seck their ruin that usurp'd our right? 
The midwife wonder'd, and the women cried, 
O Jesus, bless us, he is born with teeth / 
And #0 I was; which plainly signified 
That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then since the heavens have shap'd my body #0, 
Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 
I have no brother; I am like no brother; 
And this word love, which graybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me; I am myself alone, 


Anatomize the plays of Henry the Sixth and 
Richard the Third, put all the bits of Gloster’s 
action and development together, and see if you 
have not the exact counterpart of Richard’s per- 
sonality, with a chain of association of the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, and his hastening on to 
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the stage of life with his crooked legs foremost. 
And then his hump, which was ever going like 
his character, in the opposite direction of his 
legs ! 

This shoulder was ordain’d so thick to heave ; 

And heave it shall some weight, or break my back. 

The fancy of his hunch breaking his own back! 
It was that all his deformities were signs of his 
ordinations. le is ever using the word “ or- 
dained” when speaking of any of them, and all 
in reference to something they typified in his 
character and action. He had a shoulder “ or- 
dained so thick to heave,” but that hunch was a 
kingdom, and he would heave it, or it should 
break his back. But his kingdom, like himself, 
was to be monstrously wrought out, and not of 
blessed issue and fair proportions. The very lay- 
ing down of his programme of usurpation was 
upon the basis and principles of his physical 
malformation. His deformities, and their circum- 
stances, he arranged into an index, and was ever 
consulting it. From this he drew his concep- 
tions and his promptings. He must have hada 
large brain and great metaphysical capacities ; 
but he thought not throngh the organism of his 
brain, but through the hideous organism of his 
body. His hump was a mountain of ambition 
with a kingdom on it; bis crooked legs the sym- 
bols of his crooked purposes ; his teeth at birth 
plainly signified that he should snarl, bite, and 
play the dog, and all other signs of his monstrous 
make-up were to him Nature’s evil oracles of his 
ordinations, which he resolved to fulfill with a 
hideousness of mind in exact likeness of his 
body. 

See in the following, from Act IIT., Sc. 2, of 
Henry the Sixth, how Gloster unfolds himself for 
the after-action of the two plays, and according 
to his constant photograpby of self-deformity of 
body and mind as the index of development : 

Ay, Edward will use women honorably. 

Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring 

To cross me from the golden time I look for; 

And yet between my soul's desire and me 

(The lustful Edward's title buried), 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his young son Edward, 

And all the unlooked-for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms ere I can place myself? 


This is how Richard, like Hamlet in “ To be, 
or not to be,” proposes his subject; and how 
much like a hunchback he does it. “ Would he 
were wasted, marrow, bones, and all,” is crowded 
with Gloster’s teeth and humps. Now for the 
development: 

A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 


(His hunch is going one way, and his feet, that 
came into the world first, going the other.) 


Why, then, I do buat dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory 

And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying he'll lade it dry to have his way. 

So do I wish the crown, being eo far off; 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it 
And so I say I'll cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities. 


Another of Richard’s crooked bits one may be 
certain is coming before he reads the text farther. 
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Well, say tire is no kingdom, then, for Richard; 
What other picasure can the world afford? 

I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miserable thought ! andmore unlikely 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns! 

Yet Gloster knows better; he is but twisting 
himself. He is not here wooing the Lady Anne, 
or be would “take her in her heart’s extremest 
hate,” and with no friends to back his suit ; “ but 
the plain devil and dissembling looks” win her. 
He’s chasing his humps, and not the Lady Anne, 
and that’s why Gloster has bronght up the view 
of a heaven in a lady’s lap, just to heighten their 
effect ; for, like Shakspeare, Richard is a dram- 
atist.® He wants them especially now, for all his 
heaviest arguments he hangs upon them. Of 
course they come directly after a picture of 
beanty ; and thus we have them in the very next 
lines : 

Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb; 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm tp like a wither’d shrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp, 
That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be beloved? 

O monstrous fault to harbor such a thought! 

Think not that Richard has fallen into a vein 
of sentimental moralizing. Give him not your 
passing sympathy, that nature has made him up 
so ungenerously that none may love him. He 
asks it not. He isin hisglorynow. He is reach- 
ing high for something, and be has climbed his 
deformities afterit. ‘O monstrous!’ is reached ; 
the transition to his climax follows with crooked 
greatness of character, that is itself a type of his 
person. 

Then since this earth affords no joy to me 

But to command, to check, to o’erbear such 

As are of better person than myself, 

I'll make my heaven—te dream upen the crewn; 
And, while I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshap'd trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaléd with a glorious crown. 

He has it now. He knows he hasit. But he 
has something more to develop, and he starts off 
in bypocrisy with a lie, that he brings up on pur- 
pose to master. How naively (no pun upon the 
word) he opens his counter-subject : 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, 
For many lives stand between me and home. 

But this is only to close with his great master 
subject, Richard himself: 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

Tl drown more sailors than the mermaid shall; 
I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

I'll piay the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deccive more slyly than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take ancther Troy ; 

I can add colors to the chameleon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 
And set the murd’rous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this, and can not get a crown? 

Tut! were it further off, I'll pluck it down, 

As I study this bustling hunchback from the 
text of two plays, Henry VI. and King Richard 
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the Third, both of which are partly blended on 
the stage, I find myself asking whether or not 
John P. Kemble did see Richard himself in Kean, 
or whether Junius Brutus Booth was completely 
successful as Richard the Third. The great tri- 
umphs in the character, won by Kean and Booth, 
might have been all that we think them to have 
been, and yet one can not help querying just here, 
Did they realize all that Richard describes him- 
self in the last passage? There is the text in its 
fullness and quality in the body of the plays to 
fill in with personation. Shakspeare has not failed. 
When does he fail? His mind has been character- 
ized as “ many-sided,”’ “ Protean ;”’ and Richard 
can likewise “ change shapes with Proteus for ad- 
vantages.” Shakspeare seems to have put his mind 
in its metaphysical force into a Richard to see 
how it would evolve itself through humps and 
monstrous concomitants of every kind, and he has 
made Gloster develop himself with as much art- 
fulness and due progression as though he was the 
author himself composing the play. No charac- 
ter gave Shakspeare so much of his own scope as 
a dramatist as that of Gloster, and it takes him 
through several historical actions to completely 
bring him out. Shakspeare in himself bears no 
resemblanae to Richard. He is more like Ham- 
let or the magician Prospero. Yet into which 
of his characters has he put so much of his dra- 
matic capacity and transmigrative nature as into 
his hunchback? Our dramatist had a legion 
within himself. See how he has heaped charac- 
ters into Richard! All the others of his charac- 
ters he has created units. Gloster he has made 
a plural. Would you select him in his scenes 
with the Lady Anne, then you have him in a 
marvelous type indeed. Great actors can make 
their very best hits in those scenes, though of 
course not manifest their most forceful and ex- 
citing action. Our women play Romeo; they 
even attempt Hamlet ; but what woman can play 
Richard to Lady Anne? Indeed, too often do our 
star male players burlesque him in it, because they 
are not equal to the part. Or would you have 
him in his epitome of compounds, as described in 
the last quoted passage? Then he is Nestor, 
Ulysses, Sinon, Preteus, and the master who can 
“set the murd’rous Machiavel to school.” He 
can smile, and murder while he smiles; cry con- 
tent at that which grieves his heart; wet his 
cheeks with artificial tears ; frame his face to all 
occasions ; drown more suilors than the mer- 
maid ; slay more gazers than the basilisk. He is 
&@ more complete Satan than Milton’s, though not 
so much out of a human form, nor extended so 
hugely into an infinite conception. 

Byron, in his “‘ Deformed Transformed,” makes 
Arnold the hunchback say, “ Deformity is dar- 
ing.” Richard is daring personified.” But Ar- 
nold the hunchback was a weakling to Gloster 
the hunchback. Richard would not have changed 
his body for his desired kingdom. All that he 
was, and did, and aimed for grew out of his body, 
and he loved his deformity better than a woman 
loves her beauty ; for as in her loveliness rests 
her charm and her victory, so in his hideousness 
were nascent his greatness and daring. He dared 
to be what he was—dared to be honest to himself 
and tree to himself, for himself was deformity, 





and he lived up to it with a strange conscien- 
tiousness. Impiousness was a species of religion 
to him. He was of his father the devil, and never 
at any time disowned his parentage, and his ex- 
pression “ordained” was never used in hypoc- 
risy ; it was ever when he was most earnest. 

Let me offer as the closing view the abstract 
of Richard, from the action and development of 
three plays. You can not fail to see the hunch- 
back Gloster throughout, and note how much like 
Shakspeare he is working up a drama: 

Q. Mar. He is arrested, but will not obey. 
His sons, he says, will gave their words for him. 

York. Will you not, sons? 

Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. 

Rich. And if words will not, then our weapons shall, 

This is in the closing act of the second part cf 
Henry VI. It is the first time that Shakspeare 
introduces Richard, and how much you have him 
atonce. His next is characteristic, but pass on 
to this : 
¥. Clif. And so to arms, victorious father, 

To quell the rebels and their *complices. 
Rich. Fye! charity, for shame! speak not in spite, 
For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 
Y. Clif. Feu! stigmatic, that’s more than thou canst tell. 

Rich. If not in heaven, you'll sarely sup in hell. 

No play of words is this; it is the daring of a 
great deformity in its mastery opening the drama 
of Richard’s ambition—the kingdom for York, 
for Gloster to reach. The next play opens with 
York—the “ White Rose”—victorious. See how 
the hunchback comes on in the action. Edward 
shows his father his bloody sword as proof of his 
day’s work; Montague shows York the Earl of 
Wiltshire’s blood ; but this is Richard: 

Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. 
(Throwing down the Duke of Somerset's head.) 

York is led by Warwick to the throne ; King 
Henry enters, and then follows a war of words 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster. 
Here is young hunchback Richard’s way of 
settling a dispute : 

K. Henry. When I was crown’d, I was but nine months 
old, 
Rich. You are old enough now, and yet, methinks, 
, you lose. 
Father, tear the crown from the usurper's 
head. 

The impetuous bunchback is chasing the dia- 
dem, and he can not wait. 

Rich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fly. 

He can not argue, except the argument be like 
himself, as in the next scene. Henry, as a com- 
promise, confirms to York and his heirs the king- 


- dom after his death. But Richard was more than 


Louis Napoleon’s equal in disposing of bands and 
oaths. 

Scene 2 opens: 

Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave. 

Edw. No, 1 can better play the orator. 

Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

York enters, and demands the reason of their 
quarrel, which Edward says is “ but a slight con- 
tention,” and the father asks, “ About what?” 

Rich. About that which concerns your grace and us, 

The crown of England, father, which is yours. 

York. Mine, boy, not till King Henry be dead. 

Rich. Your right depends not on his life or death. 

Edward comes next; and then York, * I took 
an oath that he should quietly reign ;”’ to which 
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the straight-grown Edward rejoins, “But fora 
kingdom any oath may be broken; I’d break a 
thousand oaths to reign one year.” See Richard 
in the reverse: 

Rich. No; God forbid, your grace should be forsworn. 

York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

Rich. V'll prove the contrary, ii you'll hear me speak. 

York. Thon canst not, son; it is impossible. 

Rich. (Here's his crook’d back at ence.] 

An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate 

That hath authority over him that swears ; 
Henry had none, but did nsurp the place; 
Then seeing *twas ho tat made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous ; 
Therefore to arms! 

Does Richard in the next reach for Edward or 
for Richard? Is he not further developing him- 
self and his drama? 

And father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown, 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus? 1 can not rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry’s heart. 

Ife afterward fulfilled it, for Richard never lays 
out a plot for himself that be does not fill in. 
His “Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee 
thither,”’ in the last act, fulfills it, 

York. Richard, enough ; I will be king, or die. 

The hunchback is the soul of all. How much 
“deformity is daring,” see in the necessity of 
taking the field against Queen Margaret. 

York. What, with five thousand men ? 

Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 

Take the father’s description of Richard’s con- 
duct in the battle : 

York. Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 


And thrice cried, Courage, father / fight it out / 
* ” + * * . * 


And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Richard cried, Charge, and give no foot of ground / 
And cried, A crown, or else a glorious tomb / 

A scepter, or an earthly sepulcher. 

One human love was in his heart, It was for 
his father. He was not all dross. His lament is 
fine, but like himself: 

Rich. I can not weep; for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart ; 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great bur- 

den; 
For self-same wind that I should speak withal 
Is kindling coals, that fire all my breast, 
And burn me up wita flames that tears would 
quench. 
To weep is to make less the depth of grief; 
Tears, then, for babes; blows and revenge for me! 
Richard, I bear thy name; I'll *venge thy death, 
Or die renown'd by attempting it. 

Richard works up by his impetuous daring the 
next movement of the great drama, and the house 
of York is triumphant. He also is afterward 
more than a match for the king-maker Warwick, 
when he rebels and turns to the side of Queen 
Margaret. But pass from Richard’s daring and 
mastery to another of his phases. Here is Glos- 
ter, when King Edward is trying to get into the 
city of York as its duke. 

Glos. (aside.) But when the fox has once got in his nose, 

He'll soon find means to make his body 
follow. 

When Edward's throne is established, at the 
end of the third play of Henry VL. the king pre- 
sents hisson to Richard to kiss : 
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Glos. And that I love the tree from whence thou 
sprangest, 
Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit. 
(Aside) To say the truth, so Judas kiss’d his Master! 
And cried Alt hail! when as he meant all harm! 
Pass to Richard the Third. To Queen Mar- 
garet: 


Glos. I would to God my heart were flint, like Edward's, | 


Or Edward's soft and pitiful, like mine; 
Tam too childish-foolish for this world. 

To call this simple hypocrisy is boyish crit- 
icism in an analysis of character. Richard is 
earnest—earnest everywhere, and honest ; but he 
is always bringing out deformities ; and you are 
likely to get a reverse deformity immediately af- 
terward : 

Tell them that God bids us do good for evil ;] 

And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, stol'n forth of holy writ, 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 


That is it; he is playing the devil for a great 








earnest end, not the hypocrite, and he is kindly | 


hiding it from others, not himself. Too impious 
for tame hypocrisy is this : 

I do not know that Englishman alive 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to-night ; 

I thank my God for my humility. 


Is not this deformed : 
K. Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 
Tyr. I did, my lord. 
K. Rich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel? 
And this : 
Strike alarum drums! 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed! Strike, I say! 

I have made this abstract of Richard’s person- 
ality and action to show how much Shakspeare has 
evolved both on the correspondence of deformi- 
ties. There is greatness and intensity in phys- 
ical deformity when a large mind is in the body, 
and ofttimes goodness blended with the charac- 
ter. But there is the reverse type. Richard 
knows it. 

The famous English critic Hazlitt says to the 
effect, that any second-rate actor can play the 
part and rant true Richard. 
mistaken. I hope be did not draw his high esti- 
mate of Kean’s Richard after this fashion. The 
character requires finer playing than any of the 
Shaksperian réle. I have said that the scene 
with Lady Aune is generally little better than a 


burlesque upon the part, and if we extend it to | ©" b 
. | V é ‘ 8 g 1 { ag . 
the performance throughout, it may not be far | Vhat this man had actually managed, thousands 


It would be a treat to see a Richard per- | 


wrong. 
sonated in his entirety. 
see a woman attempt Romeo—aye, not expire at 
her performance of Hamlet; but Heaven save us 
from second-rate actors blowing Richard’s per- 
sonality out with ranting chops and manual 
labor worthy one of our Western “ bull-whack- 
ers.” 


One can bear even to 


> ee 


As several darkies were passing an agricultural 
implement store, one of them, pointing to a cul- 
tivator, said, ‘‘ A man kin jist set on that thing 
and ride while he's a plowin’!’’ ‘ Golly,” 
plied another, *‘ the derned rascals was too sharp 
to tink o’ dat ‘fore the niggers was free !"’ 


re- 
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JAMAICA GOING TO RUIN. 





Ir is said that the beautiful island of Jamaica 
—land of sugar, coffee, pineapples, oranges, 
bananas, etc.—is going into a state of dilapida- 
tion ; that the abolition of slavery brought ruin 
on the island. 

Recent official returns show that in the parish 
of Trelawney twenty-six valuable estates have 
been abandoned during the past fourteen years. 
The whole number in 1851 was seventy-four ; in 
1865 only forty-eight. 

“Why Jamaica is Poor, and How it May Be- 
come Rich,” is the title of an essay by Rev. Samuel 
Oughton, ‘‘ printed and published by general 
request’ in Kingston. The writer has lived in 
Jamaica for thirty years, and he attributes the 
decay of the island chiefly to the want of indus- 
trial enterprise, but partly, also, to the neglect of 
the laboring classes by the government. The 
remedy, in his opinion, lies in the correction of 
these principal evils. The Kingston Gleaner, 


| commenting upon Mr. Oughton’s statements, 





But in this he is | 


| selves. 


observes : 

“Thousands have lived so long on¢the bare 
necessaries of life, and amid discomfort, that they 
have grown so accustomed to it that, barnacle- 
like, they will cling to the dirty bottom of a ship, 
which everybody else thinks is a sinking one! 
This must be met by the sustained and systematic 
labor of the government and governing classes; 
stirred and animated by a firm confidence that the 
gentle showers, the genial dews, the enlivening 
sun of Heaven's blessing will not be withheld. 
[The ‘ governing classes!’ And why not awaken 
the laboring classes, by permitting them to have 
a voice.] If we can only create or call forth a 
taste for the artificial wants of a more civilized 
life, and make our peasantry feel their value, we 
shall have constructed a bridge by which we may 
bring them over to that cleanliness, regularity, 
order, and self-respect which, as a class, they do 
not seem at present either to understand or care 
for. We think well of our peasantry, and feel 
sure that in time they will repay the efforts of the 
philanthropist. [‘ Peasantry!’ What have they to 
stimulate or encourage them? Are they not gov- 
erned by outsiders.] We had once the pleasure 
of dining with an ordinary laborer of the country. 
We say pleasure, for it was a pleasure to see a 
neat house, nicely thatched, floored, and furni- 
tured ; a side-board glittered with glasses, and 
the gold of the mugs shone cheerily, while pic- 
tures smiled upon the walls. A ring of Ripley 
pines inclosed a nicely-kept lawn in front of this 
mountain home. A white cloth covered a table 
on which was set out a nice smoking dinner. 


could accomplish in this land of overflowing 
natural wealth. But we may be assured of this, 
in the words of our author, ‘ That so long as our 
laboring classes continue to be satisfied with 
their present condition, and have no ambition 
beyond the supply of the mere wants of nature, 
Jamaica can never hope to rise to the level of 
other nations and people on the earth, nor to 
enjoy real prosperity or commercial importance.” 

(How would a little republican democracy 
suit the natives? If benign English rule so 
utterly fails, why not try a better mode? 

Let Jamaica be republicanized, and all her 
people placed on an equal footing, as here, in 
the United States, and there would be no more 
lamenting over the evils of indifference and indo- 
Try it. Let the people govern them- 
They have been governed too much.] 


lence. 








[Dec., 


THE SUNSET. 
On, beautiful, beautiful, beautiful gush 
Of golden light o’er the sunset’s flush ! 
It is fading now—hushk ! ah, hush ! 


Thus fades from us life’s golden haze, 
And all adown the dusky ways 
In rapt astonishment we gaze, 


And wonder where have fled the dreams 
That, floating cloud-like, brought us gleams 
Of all that high and holy seems— 


And wonder where the glorious deeds, 
That were to fill life's empty needs 
With bright eternity’s living seeds. 
We wonder ; ah, but dim at last 

The truth comes slowly drifting past, 
With anchor lost and drooping mast. 


We watch it with a shuddering sigh, 
And wait till death doth draw us nigh 
To heaven, where youth’s dreams never dic. 


eo oe 


Dreams.—It is not reasonable to suppose, if the 
mind has no knowledge of futurity when we are 
awake, that it is endowed with such extraordinary 
powers when we are asleep. This proposition 
strongly commends itself to the mind, and few, 
we think, will consult a metaphysician with 
regard to its truth. And then, what importance 
can intelligent men and women attach to the 
wanderings and fancies of the brain that is, toa 
more or less extent, affected by the death-like in- 
activity of the body wrapt up in sleep? What 
folly it would be to traverse the world of sleep, 
shut up by a network of a thousand million of 
dreams, to discover to the mind the inscrutable 
mysteries of futurity ! 

Christianity will not have accomplished its 
glorious work until the boasted intelligence of 
this age shall have uprooted and overturned the 
little fabric of superstition in the human heart 
which remains the silent, mysterious relic of a 
former age.—Crescent Monthly. 

{But what of the dreams and dreamers of 
Scripture? Are they to be ignored? Are not 
dreams sometimes akin to the prophetic? How 
is it that the mind, when ali awake, fails to recall 
events which come to us, unbidden, when asleep? 
It is the experience of many, that lost property is 
found through dreams. Pocket-books, coats, 
jewelry, books, accounts, etc., have been stolen 
or left out of place, and their whereabouts dis- 
covered in dreams, when the mind, soul, or 
spirit seems to have put off or laid the body down 
to rest, 

Will not the editor of the Crescent Monthly give 
us his views on the workings of the mind in 
dreams? Let us try to solve the mysteries of 
psychology, biology, magnetism, clairvoyance, 
spiritism, and so forth. It will not do to deny the 
truth of what may not be easily proved or 
explained. It is ours to investigate, and try to 
account for what is.] 


oe te 


Every prayer put forth has its effect on the 
one who utters it, and so of every curse. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortynes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 








“BABY HAS DROPPED ASLEEP.” 


Now Franky, boy, ’tis time for bed ; 
Put up those books, I pray ; 

And Katy, dear, those toys of yours 
Must all be cleared away. 

The clock struck six some time ago, 
Sounding through all the room ; 
And ere it gives us seven, you know, 

Father will be at home. 


He says there is no place to him 
So sweet as this his home ; 

So sweet that he can never care 
Elsewhere for joy to roam. 

So let us make it nice and snug, 
That he may not complain, 

But feel it e’er his guiding-star 
Through all the dark and rain. 


Now softly, Frank ; don’t make a noise— 
Baby has dropped asleep ; 

She’s been as good as gold all day ; 
I want her so to keep ; 

Off with your boots, and say your prayers ; 
You must be ready quite 

To go to bed when father comes, 


And you have said ‘‘ good-night.”’ Ex. 


——__——+ a 


THE FALSENESS OF SOCIETY. 


BY A. A. G. 


Ir is said by some of the good of our day that 
the golden age of the millennium is just at hand, 
that already light is seen breaking in the east, 
and that soon the sky will be all aglow. 

The men who raise ‘‘ The Last Warning Cry’’ 
and point the warning finger are worthy of our 
highest respect, for they are as sincere as they 
are persistent ; but how to have faith in their faith 
we know not. We have always supposed that 
“The Great Preparation” must precede ‘‘ The 
Great Consummation,’’ and of that “ Great 
Preparation’’ we as yet see but little, for only 
here and there a man—and he is a king among 
his fellows—dares stand up and be true to his 
God and himself and those who live with him in 
what is called society. Now, so long as society 
is what it is, so long as the men and women who 
compose it are what they are, we must continue 
to believe that there is no extensive preparation 
for the triumphal procession of the true-hearted 
inhabitants of the other world, and, consequent- 
ly, that we need not direct our eyes heavenward 
in the hope, or the fear, of seeing the sky open, 
and the great uncounted multitude coming 
through. Geologists tell us that only a hun- 
dredth part of the earth’s diameter is solid, that 
all the rest is fire, and that this fire may, at any 
time, break out and bring the long-expected day. 
Well, it may, but we do not believe it will, until 
there is a ‘‘Great Preparation’ for it in the 
hearts of men. We do not believe in universal 
salvation ; but we do believe in the salvation of a 
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great many, and we also believe that if the last 
day of time should come very soon, there would 
be comparatively few to rejoice in the dawn of 
eternity. When society is cured of its sickness 
and its sin—falsehood—when men and women 
come to have full faith in each other, and can 
live together without wearing masks, then we 
may ‘‘ lift up our heads, for behold the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh.’’ 

We can not estimate too highly the virtue of 
sincerity. It underlies all other virtues. It is 
the foundation of all character, and without it 
there is no preparation for any world—save one— 
that God has ever made. 

It has lately been argued by some well-mean- 
ing men—men whom we suspect of being better 
than their creeds—that perfect sincerity is an ut- 
ter impossibility, and also very undesirable. It 
has been said that a certain amount of deceitful- 
ness is not only very respectable and commend- 
able, but absolutely necessary, in the present state 
of the world, to bind people together, and make 
all things run in a smooth, peaceful current. 

We are prepared to hazard the assertions that 
all deceitfulness, whether in homeopathic or al- 
lopathic quantities, is as unnecessary and harm- 
ful as counterfeit money—that society may be 
perfectly sincere—that every man may be per- 


-fectly sincere — that those who lean on the 


prop of falsehood will soon find themselves 
crawling in the dust and keeping company with 
serpents—that society with no better pillars than 
lies will soon fall without any Samson to pull it 
down, and that the world with no braver, truer 
defenders than lying men will at last be complete- 
ly conquered by evil spirits. We are prepared to 
prove that lying is poor policy—that it is not even 
“* profitable for the life that now is’’—that it is no 
railroad over which we may ride swiftly to suc- 
cess and fruition, but the slowest, most weari- 
some, and most damaging kind of a conveyance 
to the things that we don’t want, and to the 
place where we don’t want to be. Wecan show by 
facts—and facts are very obstinate things—that 
men have been untruthful, in plain Saxon, have 
lied all their lives, without giving themselves so 
much as a day’s rest in truthfulness, and yet 
made no money, no fame, no happiness, no noth- 
ing by it; or, if they made anything, found that 
it took to itself wings and went off and did not 
come back again. 

There is nothing more unprofitable than lyimg, 
and nothing more profitable than telling the 
truth, as we will show at our leisure. 

Strange it is that with such blessed incentives 
to truth-telling, as all men have, any should be 
found arguing for lying, and stranger still that 
any should believe and boldly say that strict 
truth is something far in advance of the age, and 
indeed of that long past age when prophets and 
apostles declared the will of that great Being 
whose character is founded in truth. 

But so it is. Yes, there are men, actual exist- 
ences, creatures with minds, and brains ‘for ve- 
hicles, who think that the world was too young, 
centuries ago, and is still too young, to tell the 
truth, that as little is to be expected of infants 
in swaddling clothes, so little, in the line of 
truth, ought to be expected from our young, in- 
fantile world. 





And yet, in spite of all the babblings of men, 
it remains true that the path of truth is a path 
for all men of every age—the present as well as 
the future—to walk in, and that it is a path of 
peace. 

A very sweet old-fashioned book, too often laid 
up, out of reach, on the shelf, or bound so hand- 
somely and clasped so tightly that it is seldom 
opened, settles the question as to the possibility 
and profitableness of telling the truth. In times, 
long gone by, the Great Inspirer spake often and 
clearly on this subject of lying. He did not say 
to any of his prophets or apostles : ‘‘ I will keep 
silent, for men are, and will, for centuries, con- 
tinue to be in such a low state of moral develop- 
ment, that they will have no power, and feel no 
moral oblfation, to heed what I say.’’ 

No, no. He sounded out, ‘‘ The lip of truth 
shall be established forever, but a lying tongue 
is but for a moment.”’ 

‘* Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, 
but they that deal truly are his delight.’’ 

‘* He that will love life and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile.”’ 

And among the last words which he prompted 
John, the Revelator, to speak, are these, and they 
thrilled the hearts and controlled the lives of 
thousands, more than eighteen hundred years 
ago: ‘‘ And there shall in no wise enter into it 
{the New Jerusalem] anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or mak- 
ah a lie, but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life.”’ 

In all these promises for those who will be 
true, and in all these threatenings for those who 
will not, is certainly involved the prohibition of 
lying, and every man is therefore under the 
strongest moral obligation to speak the truth, to 
speak it, not simply when men say it is good, 
worldly policy and perfectly safe to do so, but at 
all times, when not to do #t would be to speak or 
act a lie. 

The sophist may continue to tell us that it is 
both impossible and undesirable to have an hon- 
est heart and a truthful tongue. He may con- 
tinue to tell us that perfect sincerity would work 
dire ruin in society, compelling men to express 
every thought and feeling, to turn their hearts 
inside out and satisfy the inquisitive, to yield 
themselves to the scrutiny of all, to use no con- 
cealment and wear no vail of secresy, and to ex- 
pose others as well as themselves to the gaze of 
the curious. But truthfulness calls us to the 
practice of no such folly. It only requires us to 
be true to ourselves and to all men, that we may 
rise, and help others rise, to the perfection of 
goodness and happiness. And what it is to be 
true to ourselves and to all men, love and sim- 
plicity will always tell us. 

Let no one, then, expect great attainment or 
great gain of any kind in any of the forms of 
deceit, or imagine that there is any real advan- 
tage to be reaped from a double face or a double 
tongue. Deceitfulness seldom brings even a pres- 
ent and temporary reward. On the contrary, it 
brings the very evils we would shun, and the 
very troubles we would avoid. The experience 
of the evils of society has satisfied us that the 
almost universal practice of thinking and feeling 


























one thing, and speaking and acting another, has 
made the deadliest hatreds, the bitterest animos- 
ities, and the worst alicnations. 

Those whom we receive with gracious smiles 
and complimentary words despise and hate us 


later, that we are not sincere, and that we have 
been acting a lic. How they learn this it is not 
difficult to tell. We are so constituted, that what 
we are not willing to say to a man’s face, we will, 
at some time, be betrayed into saying behind his 
back. But if we do not proclaim our insincerity 
in this way, we do in another. There is almost 
always an indescribable something in the looks 
and manners of those who are practicing decep- 
tion. Their kindness, their expressions of inter- 
est, their civilities fail to win us, and we feel— 
we can scarcely tell why—that they are not true 
friends. We may never have heard of anything 
they have said against us, but we can not look at 
them, or listen to them, without the lurking sus- 
picion that they do not feel the friendship they 
are trying to manifest—in other words, they ap- 
pear to us deceitful. Consequently we feel un- 
easy in their presence, and are glad to be rid of 
them. 

It may be they belong to what is thought the 
better class of deceivers—wise, Christian deceivers. 
Startled by some report, carried around on the 
tongues of men and women, they thought at first 
of coming directly to us, to learn the whole truth, 
but finally concluded to keep silent. Whenever 
they meet us, they think of what they have 
heard, but flatter themselves they are doing us 
no harm; as they neither believe nor disbelieve 
the strange stories that have been in circulation. 

Some of us, no doubt, are on this list of liars, 
and probably take pride in being liars of good 
judgment, rare wisdom, and marvelous piety. 
But our unusual talent for deception and our fine 
skill in lying have made numerous enemies—and 
the worst of enemies—and we have had proved 
to us, not only the fact that we have often made 
our position in society very uncomfortable, but 
that we have done our part toward keeping the 
world out of that state of perfect love and har- 
mony 8o long predicted. 

It is indeed true that society is no better for 
the false-hearted. We have all, with a few ex- 
ceptions, deceived and been deceived, and hearts 
have grown cold, and strong bands of love have 
been broken, and men have been “ hateful, and 
hating one another.’’ 

The spoken falsehoods of the tongue, the un- 
spoken falsehoods of the heart, the silent false- 
hoods that hide away in smiles, and the false- 
hoods of various kinds that spread themselves 
over all the life have been our worst enemies, not 
our best helpers. They have led us in thorny 
paths, through deserts where were no springs of 
water, and up high mountains of difficulty where 
were no resting-places. Promising us everything, 
they have given us nothing, and who shall say 
we owe them anything? ‘Truth, truth alone, is 
the sure friend and the safe guide, and every 
man, if he will, may see her beckoning finger 
and hear her voice saying, ‘This is the way ; 
walk ye in it.’’ Turn aside, and your way will 
be rough and wearisome, and you will never know 
the full richness and sweetness of life. Turn aside, 
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and you will find when you have crossed the 
river that leads to the other side, that you can not 
enter in, with the true-hearted, ‘‘ through the 
gates into the holy city,’’ for ‘‘ There shall in no 


| wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
when they find out, as they always do, sooner or 


whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.’’ 
<P oo 
THE WIFE’S LAST THOUGHT OF 
EARTH. 


BY JULIA A. BULLARD. 


AND will his love outlast the grave 

That hides me from his sight away ? 
And will his spirit cling to mine 

When severed from this house of clay? 


When Death's cold lips have pressed my own, 
Till all the bloom of life is fled, 

Will he who deepest mourns forget 
“The soul that leved him is not dead ?” 


When I no more these arms may wind 
About his neck m soft caress, 
Will he be comfprted to think 
My spirit hovers near to bless ? 
I know he loves me—know his heart 
Will suffer more than tongue can tell, 
When snatched from loving friends away, 
I bid to earth a last farewell. 
He'll miss me when the morning sun 
Pours light and gladness on the plain ; 
He'll miss me when with noontide heat 
The “king of day” aseerts his reign 
When darkness creeps along the vale, 
My voice, my step, my face he'll miss ; 
He’ll miss me when the starlight falls, 
And dewdrops drink the moonbeam’s kiss. 
God help him when his grief is new, 
To drink the cup and bear the cross, 
And as the darkened years roll on, 
Assist him, Lord, to bear his loss. 
From every wound time plucks the sting ; 
It always was, and will be so, 
And hope springs up in hearts that grieve, 
As ivy plants o’er ruins grow. 
Will he who vowed to love but me, 
Seek solace in another's charms ? 
And will his heart be warmed by love 
When I am locked in Death’s cold arms? 
I would not have him droop for aye 
Above the bed where lies my dust; 
I wonld not live save for his sake ; 
For him my fears—in God my trust. 
I ask him but to think of this, 
When happy in love’s second bloom— 
I loved him with a Christ-like love, 
A love that triumphs o’er the tomb. 
Wacoota, Mixx. 
a Oo 


Wonperrct.—The human system is like a piece 
of delicate mechanism; the least clog in the 
wheels of the machine is felt through the whole 
apparatus. Even a particle of dust will disturb 
somewhat the perfect movement of a delicate 
piece of mechanism. There is no piece of mech- 
anism that can compare with the human frame. 
How wonderful do all its organs exhibit a per- 
fect action! In every part there is continually 
going on a gigantic system of labor, absorption, 
and secretion; the taking in and throwing off ; 
the distribution of nutriment, the elimination of 
particles ; contraction, expansion, and all the 
principles that operate in the kingdom of Nature 
are controlled, concentrated, and operated. 











PORTRAIT OF LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS. 





THIERS, THE FRENCH STATESMAN.* 

Louts Apotrur Tuters, the distinguished French 
statesman and historian, was born in Marseilles, 
April 16, 1797. He was the son of a poor work- 
man, but discovering considerable talent, was en- 
abled through some influential relations to obtain 
a thorough education. He studied law at Aix, 
but did not follow that profession, preferring the 
study of history and philosophy. At the age of 
twenty-four he became known as a first-class 
journalist, contributing extensively to the lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals of the day. The 
history of the French Revolution, undertaken in 
connection with Felix Bodin, was completed by 
him alone in 1827, and attained great popularity. 
Previous to the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
Thiers occupied important posts in the govern- 
ment—at one time the premiership of France, 
and exercised a widespread political influence. 
After Napoleon ITI. was declared emperor, Thiers 
withdrew from active politics and resumed his 
literary pursuits, which he still industriously 
prosecutes. 

Thiers possesses a head much above the aver- 
age size ; indeed, it is very large for a French- 
man, and being broad and high, gives him char- 
acter for energy, executiveness, and moral inflex- 
ibility. There is more of the Saxon than of the 
Celt here, so far as the general appearance is con- 
cerned. Sce how snug, compact, and solid the 
organization! There is solid material here. He 
should be known for that spirit of decision which 
can best be defined as sturdy positiveness. The 
sprightliness and versatility of the true Frank do 
not enter very largely into his composition. Large 
Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Caution combine to make him politic, shrewd, 
guarded, and economical. The forehead is am- 
ple, manifesting ability as a reasoner, and breadth 
of mind sufficient to comprehend large interests. 
He would rarely lose his own individuality or 
compromise his special views ; in fact, as already 
hinted above, the tendency is toward dignified 
reserve and persistency, if not dogmatism. He 
would ‘‘ have his own way,’’ at any cost, and 
be usually in the right. ’ 





* From our Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
lognomy for 1867. 
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PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


Worps of sympathy and kindness are never 
forgotten. The memory of them becomes one of 
the pleasantest incidents in a lifetime ; they be- 
come part of a man’s life. You know the food 
that we eat becomes assimilated as part of our 
very being, and so these pleasant memories—so 
pleasant—they, too, become assimilated as part 
of our material nature. The heart can not forget 
them, and they will do one good. Let me say, if 
there, are any who think themselves too old to 
learn, let them suspend that judgment for one 
moment. If you think that a good, kind word 
can not do any good, suspend that thought for- 
ever. It will do good to somebody. It may 
do good to everybody.‘ Now, if your own 
impulses lead you to say a harsh word, check 
it down—check it down—check it down. Saya 
kind word if it costs you your right hand, or if it 
costs you your right arm. It will do good—send 
ing the sunbeams into the heart, and becoming 
assimilated in the future being of the man. 
Always say the kindly word; and to the young 
people I would say, if the storm of your present 
passion tempts you to speak hastily, don’t have 
anything to do with that passion. Say the word 
of sympathy and love, and it will last. Oh, what 
pleasant memories it will send all through your 
future life ! 3. ¥. 

a 9 ee 


WALEING. 





In his article on ‘‘ Walking,’’ Prof. Smyth has 
the following somewhat fanciful speculations : 

‘The tradesman in walking give signs of fold- 
ing cloth, measuring tape, and taking down 
bundles. The ponderous arm and heavy fall of his 
hand betray the blacksmith ; and the quick, ner- 
vous grasp with which she adjusts her dress, gives 
unmistakable signs of a factory operative. Trav- 
elers who visit the field of Waterloo are accus- 
tomed to enter their names in a register. This 
book has been kept for many years by the same 
person, and with wonderful accuracy he is able 
to designate the visitor's nationality simply by in- 
specting the handwriting. Much more easily can 
the profession or nation be detected by the gait. 
The grave Spaniard, the phlegmatic Dutchman, 
the vivacious and sanguine Frenchman, the re- 
served and formal Briton, the inquisitive, impet- 
uous, and self-confident American, each betrays 
the national gait in his style of walking. The 
sailor rolls when on shore, as if our trim planet 
sailed unsteadily. The soldier marches even 
when no longer under orders. The sycophant 
bends the knee as though every man he meets 
were a prince. The lawyer steps boldly and pa- 
tronizingly. The clergyman abstractedly, as if 
the street were his study, or cautiously, as if mind- 
ful of the snares and pitfalls spread for the un- 
wary. The waiting clerk is known by his bows 
and graceful effrontery. We distinguish the cox- 
comb by the careful manner in which he drops 
his foot and picks his way along the street; a 
watchman, by his heavy, measured tread. Stu- 
dents sfunter, school-girls trip, school-boys dally 


and loiter, children patter, doctors hurry, hunt- 
ers stride, teamsters trudge, gossips gab, market- 
women bustle, boatmen shuffle, ghosts stalk, and 
aldermen strut." 
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PARTED. 


WE stood beside the open door, 
Beneath the star-light’s gleaming ; 
The patriot’s blue my lover wore, 
His face a cheerful seeming. 
He spoke not—but my hand he held 
Reluctant captive in his own; 
And in my steadfast eye beheld 
For him no love-light shone. 


He spoke not—but the look ke gave 
Pierced my heart with sorrow ; 
For where, I thought, will my lover brave 
Be lying on the morrow? 
He loosed my hand—he turned to go, 
“ Good-night,” he said, “to human ken 
The future’s hid—but ere the summer's glow 
Perhaps we'll meet again.” 


A moment more, and I stood alone— 
Alone in the star-light’s gleaming ; 

The cheering warmth from my heart was gone— 
I thought I was only dreaming. 

I have loved him not, though dear to my heart 
Is the friend of my early years ; 

Yet why does the thought of him make me start 
And moisten my eyes with tears? 


Days into weeks, and weeks into months 
Slowly and sadly lengthened ; 
And the friendship of youth, I knew at once 
To love had been nourished and strengthened. 
How my sad heart bled that our parting scene 
To him had been so uncheering ; 
How I longed on his soldier breast to lean, 
And to whisper words endearing. 


The summer waned—the autumn came, 
And brought my soldier lover; 
His name was bright with a hallowed fame— 
His bier they did uncover. 
He spoke not! Oh, night of woe! 
His voice is stilled forever; 
The heart lies low whose warmest glow 
For me shall waken never! 


Too late! too late! true-hearted one, 
The mourning bow before thee ; 

Too late, when thy glorious work is done, 
The bitter tears rain o’er thee! 

They laid him low in a soldier's grave, 
And bowed in prayer before it; 

And now in the early spring-time wave 
The flowers I planted o’er it. 


' And still I sit in the star-light bright, 
And mourn for the lost forever— 
Mourn that the trne heart lost to sight, 
Should have sorrowed from mine to sever. 
But I patiently bide the coming time, 
When the pains of life are over; 
And ‘mid joyous strains of a heavenly chime, 
I shall greet my soldier lover. 
PrrtspurG, PENN. 


——__—» + 


JUDGE NOT THY BROTHER. 


GEO, W. D. 


How little do we know of what lies far beneath 

The cold exterior! An ocean may be surging there; 
A hurricane compressed and held in chains ; 

A world of love, that, unexpressed, 

Doth almost tear the heart asunder ; 

Then judge not thou thy brother, 

Though he may seem cold and stern to thee, 

For may-be that some disappointment dark 

Hath turned the current of his life 

Back to himself again, and made 

The path he daily treads as though 

It were a desert, where silently and all alone 

Ile bears the heavy sorrow that his palsied tongue 
Could never breathe to men. No words, though mighty, 
Can express the deepest anguish, for 

When the heart itself doth speak, 

Silence alone can reign. 


» the better for it? 





PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKING HANDS. 


Tuer is a philosophy in hand-shaking. It is 
an indication of character. It gives expression 
to the degrees in which you are appreciated or 
esteemed by another. There are a variety of 
methods of shaking hands, according to tempera- 
ment, disposition, or occasion. 

Some seize your hand with a fervent grasp 
—one foot extended—and holding your eye 
with their own. Such is the salutation of the 
jolly tar, ready to share “the last shot in the 
locker” with the stranger of the hour. Others, 
again, seize your hand with as much fervency, 
and may mean as well toward you; but they do 
not look directly at you, but past your cheek, 
with eyes steadily set, as if looking for some 
undefined ghostliness beyond, and seeming to 
converse with the same. 

Others give too great a show of fervency to the 
salutation, causing your fingers to tingle with 
pain; you involuntarily glance at the injured 
hand, expecting it to have been compressed into 
one horrid, braised, extended index finger. 
Others, again, add to this exhibition of muscular 
power, by swinging your hand up and down, a 
sort of imitation that they are about to “pump” 
you! 

A few come so close to you that you can feel 
their breath upon your face; others seem to be 
experimenting on the greatest distance at which 
the salutation can be exchanged. Some daintily 
offer you the tips of their fingers ; it means either 
that they consider themselves your superior or 
that they are not disposed to be especially gra- 
cious. Others, again, take your whole hand, even 
endangering the immaculate whiteness of your 
wristbands, 

The most agreeable shake of the hand is that 
meaning, welcoming grasp, warm but not painful 
in pressure, which stands guarantee to the sym- 
pathetic look and kindly spoken word. The most 
abominable hand-shaking is that lazy, listless 
offering, giving no pressure, and averse to 
receiving any. We have shaken hands with 
such persons, and the memory of it has annoyed 
us for an hour afterward. It was like touching a 
wet dishcloth, or a cold, quivering frog. An em- 
barrassing shake of the hand is, when the party 
greets you hastily, yet silently, as if he felt guilty 
of boldness, or was not quite sure that he had not 
been misled by a resemblance. It is as awkward 
as a pause in conversation. 

Perhaps, to young lovers, the quiet, half-unin- 
tentional contact of hands is most pleasant—that 
soft, lingering restlessness—that delicious re- 
maining at love’s dictation—that faint attempt 
at withdrawal, at propriety’s suggestion; that 
electrical thrill of contact which fires the veins, 
modulates the voice, colors the cheeks, adds a 
brightness to ¢he eye, and a tremulousness to the 
lips. 

How many men, profound in philosophy, bril- 
liant in scholarship, high in position, have sat for 
hours in the still moonlight, holding in their hand 
the soft white hand of a woman? their thoughts 
idly borne off by a flitting leaf or the thrill of a 
bob-o’-link! Who can say that they were not all 
Can not the lion be in love? 

STACATTO. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of the King of Prussia, which we 
have engraved and here present, shows that the 
body and brain are above the average size ; and 
the indications favor the inference that he is 
hardy and long lived. 

The vital temperament predominates; he is 
undoubtedly a good liver, and enjoys the good 
things of earth. The head is broad above the 
ears, indicating executiveness and force of char- 
acter. It is high in the crown and at Benevo- 
lence. Cautiousness is moderate, but there is 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and a strong prac- 
tical intellect. 

We see no indications of brilliancy. There is 
something of sternness with a good deal of selfish- 
ness, which is somewhat modified by Benevolence. 
The social feelings are evidently strong. Had 
his lot been cast in republican America instead 
of monarchical Prussia, he might have passed for 
a general, a sea capf{fin, a superintendent of 
some public work, a banker, a broker, or a 
wholesale merchant. In either case he would, 
no doubt, mind his own busingss, and expect 
others to do the same. He would be dignified, 
self-relying, and willful. He probably believes 
in himself with that comfortable feeling that he 
inherits a divine right to rule. Take off his 
trappings and rig him ont like a republican, and 
he would pass for a strongly marked and original 
character. Better men than he may be found in 
all countries earning their iiving by honest toil. 
But he would not need to occupy a subordinate 


position, nor become any man’s bumble servant. 


| He would necessarily do much toward shaping 


circumstances, and making for himself a good 


| position. 


His features indicate observation, thoughtful- 
ness, clearness, and comprehensiveness. That 
heavy double-chin accompanies a strong vital 
temperament. That broad head and broad face 
correspond to that large chest and that powerful 
vital organization. And, as before remarked, 
the whole indicates a love for the luxuries of the 
table and the good things of this world. We 
see but little of the spiritual or the ethereal ; 
much more of the animal. ‘ 

Of the Queen, it may be said that she has a 
very kindly, loving, and intelligent expression. 
She is doubtless educated, and every way woman- 
ly. There is nothing haughty or distant, but 
rather the opposite—familiar and kindly. If not 
great, she is, no doubt, good. If not a philoso- 
pher, she is certainly not a cipher. She could fill 
almost any position which a true woman could fill. 
She is neither ardent nor voluptuous—nor cool 
and indifferent, but seems to combine all the 
qualities of kindness, affection, integrity, and 
devotion. She would win the esteem and regard 
of all; the envy and hatred of none. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Frederick William Louis, the present king of 


Prussia, was born on the 22d of May, 1797, and 
is the second son of Frederic William III. and 





Louise Anguste Wilhelmine Amélie, bis queen. 
He received a careful scientific education, though 
| his boyhood was passed in the most disastrous 





period of Prussian history, and his youth in that 
of the great struggle against Napoleon. 

While yet young, he was made military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia, and held the royal 
commission as king’s lieutenant in Pomerania. 
He was then old enough to know the bitterness 
which followed the defeats of his father’s army at 
Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, and to share, in some 
measure, in the triumphs of the war of liberation 
and the enthusiasm which was kindled by the 
campaign of 1813-14, when the grand army of 
Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo, and the 
French army driven out of the fatherland. 

His father, Frederick William III., dying in 1840, 
was succeeded by Frederick William IV., the heir 
tothe throne. In 1857, Frederick William IV. was 
seized with a malady ted with temporary 
insanity, which compelled him (9th of October, 
1855) to give up the personal management of 
affairs, and being without issue, the duty devolved 
upon his brother, the Prince of Prussia—the 
present king—to conduct the affairs of the king- 
dom, and he was made Regent on the 23d of 
October, 1861. On the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., January 2d, 1861, he ascended the 
throne, and on the 18th of October, 1861, was 
crowned at Konigsberg, under the title of Wil- 
liam I. 

Until the time that he became Regent, he 
observed a scrupulous abstinence from all un- 
invited interference with the affairs of the gen- 
eral government, but manifested very decided 
sentiments whenever his opinions were invited 
by the King. But since his accession to the 
throne, he has had but a troublesome time of it 
with his own people. He displayed no ambition 
to be esteemed a pattern of learning or philoso- 
phy, and if he developed anything, it was an 
inclination to be a prince of Prussia of the school 
of Frederic; the Great. He was placed nomi- 
nally, thoum avhether by his own consent or not 
is by no méane clear, at the head of a section of 
politicians called the “Prince of Prussia’s Party,” 
which supported the constitution, which has been 
so often promised, once given, and withdrawn ; 
but it was never considered certain that he would 
adhere to it on his accession to the throne. He 
was alternately designated an extreme liberal 
and a stern absolutist. He has shown himeelf, 
since he came forward into public life, to be a 
cautions and reserved man, who is not anxious 
to connect himself with any particular abstract 
doctrines, and he has shown many of those quali- 
ties which enable a sovereign in his position to 
maintain a strong government, while he has 
exhibited a due regard for the interests of his 
own country in her relations with the rest of 
Europe. 

In the early part of 1861 he visited the Emperor 
of the French, the object of which visit was said 
to be dictated by a policy having for its object 
the placing of a king at the head of the German 
powers. At that interview the Emperor frankly 
admitted that the co-operation of Prussia, and 
the settlement of the Italian question by the 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy wofild be of 
great value, to which it is stated that the king 
replied, that until Rome and Venice were annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy, it would hardly be said to 
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have an existence ; and that the uncertain state of 
things in that country obliged Prussia to remain 
a passive spectator until things were more de- 
cided. The state of Denmark, and a treaty of 
commerce between France and the Zollverein, 
were also subjects of conversation between the 
two sovereigns, to which questions he answered 
reservedly and evasively. 

In 1863 came the Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 
culty, of which we gave a synopsis in our Septem- 
ber number, under the head of “ The Late Euro- 
pean War,” which led to the late war between 
Prussia and Austria, and to the final defeat of the 
latter, the credit of which belongs rather to Count 
Bismarck than to William I. 

He is now in his sixtieth year, and has not 
changed much since he was military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia. He is a soldier, and 
prone to carry his military instinct into matters 
political. The absolutist principles he showed 
as a prince he has endeavored to carry out as a 
king. It was his pleasure to be regarded as a 
soldier, and as a soldier he now stands before the 
world. To aggrandize Prussia, to emulate the 
deeds of the Great Frederic, are said to have been 
the ruling passions of the king, and the late con- 
flict shows the immensity of his ambition and his 
courage as a soldier. 

William I. was married 11th of June, 1829, to 
the Queen Marie Louise Auguste Catheripe, who 
was born 30th September, 1811. She is the 
daughter of the late Charles Frederick, Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. She is honorary 
commander of the 4th regiment of Grenadier 
Guards. They have issue: Frederick William 
Nicolas Charles, the crown prince and heir- 
apparent to the throne of Prussia, born 18th 
Oetober, 1831, married to the Princess Victoria, 
of England, January 25, 1858, and Princess Louise 
Marie Elizabeth, born December 3, 1836, married 
September 20, 1856, to the Grand Duke Frederic 
William of Baden 


ne oe 6 


THE OWL WROTE A BOOE. 





Tur owl wrote a book to prove that the sun 
was not full of light; that the moon was in re- 
ality much more luminous; that people had 
been in a mistake about it, and the world was 
quite in the dark on the subject. 

** What a wonderful book !’’ cried all the night 
birds ; ‘‘ and it must be right ; our lady, the owl, 
has such very large eyes, of course she can see 
through all the mists of ignorance.’’ 

‘* Very true,’’ cried the bats; ‘‘she is right, 
no doubt. As for us, we can not see a blink ; 
the moon and the sun are alike to us, and for any- 
thing we know, there is no light in either. So 
we go over in a body to her opinion.”’ 

And the matter was buzzed about until the 
eagle heard of it. He called the birds around 
him, and looking down upon them from his 
rocky throne, spoke thus : 

** Children of the light and of the day, beware 
of night birds! Their eyes may be large, but 
they are so formed that they can not receive the 
light, and what they can not see, they deny the 
existence of. Let them praise moonlight in their 
haunts; they have never known anything bet- 
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ter; but let us, who love the light, because our 
eyes can bear it, give glory to the great fountain 
of it, and make our boast of the sun, while we 
pity the ignorance of the poor moon-worshipers, 
and the sad lot of those who live in darkness.’’ 

[Apprication : Some men have eyes—faculties 
—so constructed that all things look blue, and 
they are sad, downcast, hopeless ; others see the 
red, and they are sanguine, buoyant, jubilant, 
hopeful ; others see only the serious, the grave, 
and the dreadful; others, the gay, the joyous, 
the light and trifling. In many, appetite colors all 
things, and a luxurious dinner, with ‘‘ something 
to drink,” monopolizes. Others, with large Ac- 
quisitiveness, see only ‘‘ the dimes and dollars ;’’ 
and so on throughout. One is absorbed in 
works of charity ; another, in art, invention, 
music, poetry, oratory, conchology, astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, or phrenology. Short-sight- 
ed mortals, the best of us can take in but a 
few rays of light or knowledge-—more than the 
owl, more than the eagle—but no one man can 
know it all. Let us open our minds—every fac- 
ulty—to all light and truth, and free ourselves 
from prejudice, bigotry, and ignorance. Let us 
rise as high in the scale of development as our 
finite natures will admit. ] 

oe 


Aw actress connected with one of the theaters, 
a great favorite, was being complimented upon 
the blackness of her hair. ‘‘ Why, it’s dyed,”’ 
she replied, with the amiable frankness of the 


true artist. ‘‘ Dyed,’’ replied the other speaker, 

“why, favorite as you are, you are not yet five- 

— ‘*No,”’ said the lady ; ‘* but you 
ow— 


“ Whom the gods love, dye early.” 





Paut Denton’s (A Texan Misstonary) Aposrro- 
PHe TO Warer.—‘ Not in the simmering still, 
over smoking fires, choked with poisonous gases, 
and surrounded with the stench of sickening 
odors and rank corruption, doth your Father in 
heaven prepare the precious essence of life, pure, 
cold water. But in the green glade and grassy 
dell, where the red deer wanders and the child 
loves to play, there God himself brews it, and 
down, low down in the deepest valleys, where the 
fountains murmur and the rills sing ; and high 
upon the mountain tops, where the naked gran- 
ite glitters like gold in the sun ; where the hur- 
ricane howls music; where big waves roar the 
chorus, ‘ sweeping the march of God,’ there he 
brews it, that beverage of life, health-giving wa- 
ter. And everywhere it is a thing of beauty : 
gleaming in the dewdrop; singing in the sum- 
mer rain ; shining in the ice gem, till the trees 
seem turning to living jewels ; spreading a gold- 
en vail over the setting sun, or a white gauze 
around the midnight moon ; sporting in the cat- 
aract; sleeping in the glacier; dancing in the 
hail shower ; folding bright snow-curtains softly 
above the wintry werld, and weaving the many- 
colored iris, the seraph’s zone of the sky, whose 
warp is the rain of the earth, whose woof is the 
sunbeam of heaven, all checkered o'er with ce- 
lestial flowers by the mystic hand of refraction 
—still always it is beautiful, that blessed cold 
water. No poison bubbles on its brink ; its foam 
brings not madness and murder ; no blood stains 
the liquid glass ; pale widows and starving or- 
phans weep not burning tears in its clear depth ; 
no drunkard's shrieking ghost from the grave 
curses it in words of despair."’ 
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“Ip I might give a short Lint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
teli him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased t.uth, let him proctaim war with mankind— 


neither to give ner If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, whea they have any, thea the mob attacks him with 
But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and thea be may go ou fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.”"—De Foe, 


to take quarter. 


slauder. 
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Acarn the circuit of the revolving 
years has brought us to the close of a 
twelvemonth. The year 1866 will soon 
be numbered among the things that are 
past; its experiences each individual 
memory will retain; it has gone freight- 
ed with the joys, the cares, and the sor- 
rows of humanity. A brief retrospect of 
our JourNAL during the past year is in 
keeping with the reflections suggested by 
this season. As we announced in the open- 
ing of volume Forty-three that we were 
determined to fight error, scientific and 
religious, we trust that the record of our 
struggle, as contained in the pages suc- 
cessively issued month after month, when 
considered with fairness, will not put us 
to the blush. To be sure, we have not 
altogether avoided the taunt of the 
caviler, the reproach of the censori- 
ous, or the exception of the critical ; 
and we do not expect to so steer our 
bark as always to avoid the quicksands, 
the squall, or the breakers. The circula- 
tion of the Journat is distributed 
throughout the entire country, State and 
Territory ; North, South, East, and West 
have each some share of its teachings. 
We think, with good reason, that no 
other monthly publication has a so wide- 
ly distributed subscription list. If local- 
ity, then, has anything to do with differ- 
ence of opinion, there should be found 
among the readers of the Journat the 
greatest diversity. “So much the worse 
for its success and the brain of its editor,” 
one will say. Yes, tact and talent are 
indeed requisite to so prepare and print 
articles intended to convey mental and 
moral instruction that they will be ac- 
cepted by readers of diverse religions and 
political opinions. But the Journat, 
notwithstanding its widely distributed 
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circulation, and the great variety of char- 
acter and intelligence to be found among 
its readers, has been eminently successful, 
and for the simple reason that it has 
striven in a straightforward manner to 
inculcate plain truth, to expose error, and 
chastise crime. Sometimes an error has 
been committed, or an inconsistency un- 
wittingly published, but whenever dis- 
covered, steps have been taken for its 
proper acknowledgment and refutation. 
Experience has conclusively and satisfac- 
torily demonstrated to us that Honesty, 
at all times, 1s THE BEST PoLICy. With- 
out any desire to glorify ourselves, but 
merely to offer a singie instance of the 
remote workings of our JouRNAL, we in- 


troduce the following letter : 
Evansvi1tz, IND., Aug. 6th, 1866. 

Dear Mr. Eprron—ium a consiant reader of the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNaL, and desire to 
say a few words concerning it, and the science it 
so nobly advecates. About two years ago I pur- 
chased a copy at a news dépot. ‘This was not the 
first copy I ever saw, but it was the first copy that 
lever paid much attention to. I took it home 
and read it through carefully. I found its pages 
stored with useful information concerning sub- 
jects of which it behooves every man, woman, 
and child to become acquainted. Some of the 
terms, it is true, were new to me, and therefore I 
could not fully comprehend their meaning. I 
knew nothing about the names of the faculties and 
the location of their organs. But this difficulty was 
soon obviated by purchasing one of your “ Self- 
Instructors” and a large-sized phrenological bust, 
which I placed in my study ; and whenever I had 
any leisure time, I devoted it to the study of Phre- 
nology. In less than three months I became fa- 
miliar with the name and location of every or- 
gau; and every day its truths became more and 
more impressed upon my mind. I have since 
made many practical observations, both on my- 
self and my friends, and in a thousand cases have 
I seen the science of Phrenology verified. My oc- 
cupation is school-teaching, and never could I so 
fully understand the different dispositions and in- 
clinations of children; never could I so easily 
and successfully govern a school as since I ob- 
tained a knowledge of this important science. 
Every teacher in the land should make it a study ; 
all young men, and women too, who would have 
a safe star to guide them through the journey of 
life; all who would truly enjoy healt, wealth, 
and happiness, should acquire a knowledge of 
this all-important branch of education. 

Respectfully yours, Joun WITLENBACT. 


Letters containing encouragement like 
this are received daily from all sections, 
and we feel that our hands are indeed 
“held up” as were those of Joshua in 
sacred history. In looking over our col- 
umns we find many distinguished names 
the contributors. Mrs. George 
Washington Wyllis has quite regularly 
oceupied some space with her racy and 
well-meant advice to the home circle. 
sermons 
special contributions have appeared from 
time to time, the product of such prolific 
and well-matured brains as those of Rev. 
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H. W. Beecher, Rev. Alfred Taylor, and 
J. L. Corning, D.D. Among other writ- 
ers whose productions add luster to our 
pages, we make mention of Horace 
Greeley, who occasionally finds leisure, 
amid his multitudinous engagements, to 
say a word in his clear and forcible style 
to the readers of the JournaL; of the 
Hon. John Neal, another well-known 
litterateur, whose zeal for Phrenology has 
not declined with advanced life; of the 
sprightly and absorbing Bungay, and the 
melodramatic Tullidge. 

During the year soon to dawn upon 
us, we propose, in addition to the above- 
mentioned, to serve up well-cooked 
morsels of mental food from the pens of 
other celebrities. 'Wemay promise some 
sound physiological instruction from Dr. 
Griscom, of New York ; some curious and 
interesting papers on Ethnological sub- 
jects from the well-known traveler and 
author E. G. Squier, M.A. ; and we hope 
to present other writers of distinction 
through our pages. The amount of mis- 
cellaneous matter touched upon, in many 
instances affording valuable information, 
is very large, as any one will readily per- 
ceive on comparing our monthly with 
any of the other simultaneously issued pe- 
riodicals. The number of portraits and 
illustrations published in the JournaL 
the past year exceeds two hundred and 
fifty, the major part of them having been 
obtained at great expense. It is quite 
important to successful journalism that a 
periodical number among its constant 
contributors those whose names are pop- 
ularly accounted worthy of the profound- 
est respect. We have frequently given 
in our pages articles from some obscure 
individual which would sustain compar- 
ison with those of Emerson, Holmes, or 
Whipple, and poems equal in beauty of 
conception to Mrs. Hemans or Whittier. 
We are thankful for such efforts on the 
part of this or that obscure individual, 
and are willing to publish anything of 
true merit which may edify the reader, 
notwithstanding the author is entirely 
unknown. 

“Comparisons are odious,” and we do 
not like to institute them with respect to 
anything in which we are specially con- 
cerned, but we wiil say this, that for 
amount of readable matter contained 
within its covers, and for practical utility, 
the Journat will probably sustain a 
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comparison with any of the three-dol- 
lar magazines published in this city or 
elsewhere. As regards illustrations, we 
print a much larger number than any of 
the three-dollar monthlies, and at an ex- 
pense which would astonish our country 
readers. 

We would progress in scientific re- 
search, in religious and moral enlighten- 
ment, in mental and physiological devel- 
opment, and in everything that tends to 
make men more manly and women more 
womanly. If there has been good done 
in the past through our efforts, directly 
or indirectly, and we certainly have 
abundant evidence thereof, we would 
take it as an assurance and encourage- 
ment for further effort, and as a basis for 
the expectation that the effort will inure 
to the benefit of mankind. We would 
do more than heretofore; we would en- 
large the borders of our field, and through 
the increasing circulation of the Journat, 
the extended distribution of our publica- 
tions, and theinstruction of sincere, earn- 
est men who may go out from us skilled 
in phrenological science, endeavor to 
make the world better acquainted with 
the truths of that science. It is instruc- 
tive, elevating, spiritualizing, and the 
more its principles become disseminated 
among the people, the more complete 
will be their civilization, for it tends to 
enlighten the reason, purify the character, 
develop and improve the physique, the 
body, and deepen those religious convic- 
tions which are founded upon the sure, 
immutable principles of Divine revela- 
tion. 

There was a time when we were as- 
sailed by the cry of “ Infidel, Materialist, 
Fatalist,” but that cry has long been 
silenced, and minister and layman have 
come forward with hearty indorsements 
of phrenological principles as connected 
with true religion. In fact, we feel that 
we must stand or fall with that religion 
which is based on the Bible. So much 
of it that was once dim and unintelligible 
to our minds has been cleared up by the 
application of science; so much of it sub- 
stantiates what is included among the 
primary facts of Phrenology, that if the 
beautiful edifice of revealed religion were 
to topple over, Phrenology would be 
buried among the ruins. But we have 
no fear of such toppling down; we sin- 
cerely believe that “the word of the 
Lord abideth forever,” and therefore are 





secure. Some men, readers of the Jour- 
NAL, deprecate our course in adhering so 
closely to Christianity. Poor men! they 
are sadly at fault themselves, and would 


have us even such as they are, afloat— | 


rudderless. We have but now explained 
why we cling to Divine revelation, and 
we are assured that all true men will 
encourage and sustain us if we strive 
ever to advance 


“ Onward, onward, strong and steady, 
Heart within, and God ead.” 





SLEEP—DEATH. 


Tue human body falls asleep by d M. 
Cabanis, a French physiologist, says the muscles 
of the legs and arms lose their power before those 
that support the head, and these last sooner than 
those that support the back; and he illustrates 
this by the case of persons who fall asleep on 
horseback, or while sitting or walking. He con- 
ceives that the sense of light sleeps first, then the 
— of taste, next smell, and lastly that of 
touch. 


So in the process of dying, onc sense or faculty 
of the brain at a time lets go of life. Propen- 
sities first decline, perceptives next, reflectives 

«mext, and the moral sentiments, which put us in 
aalation with the spiritual, last of all. A good 
man, ripe with years, is not afraid to die. He 
awaits with -perfect trust and resignation — 
as when we retire at night—the call to his 
heavenly home, “a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’’ Let us briefly trace the 
interesting process of ‘‘ departing this life.’’ 

In natural decay, one of the first indications of 
waning life is the loss of appetite. The stomach 
declines food, or throws it off, refusing to digest 
it. Nexta weak or feeble circulation of the blood 
is noticed. The lower extremities—hands, feet, 
etc.—become numb or cold for the want of those 
currents of the warm, nourishing, life-sustaining 
fluids. If we take no food we make no new 
blood ; and, like a plant without water, must 
soon droop and cease to live. The next phase 
observable in the process is in the respiration, 
which becomes less and less copious and free until 
it, too, ceases. Digestion suspended, the circu- 
lation diminished—confined chiefly to the heart 
and brain—the ordinary physical activity and en- 
ergy departed, the body is consequently without 
vigor, and rapidly losing its accustomed anima- 
tion. We now come to the brain. Alimentive- 
ness, located nearest the body, in intimate rela- 
tions with the stomach, has ceased to act, and 
sleeps, as it were, in death. Acquisitivencss, 
near neighbor to Alimentiveness, hitherto occu- 
pied in getting property and counting gains, un- 
looses its purse-strings and with open hand di- 
vides its property among surviving kindred. The 
affections—Amativeness, Parental Love, and Ad- 
hesiveness—part company with the loved ones ; 
the wife says ‘‘ good-bye’’ to her husband, the 
mother ‘farewell’ to her children—consigning 
them to the kind care of some trusty friend. 

The mechanic throws up his tools and speculates, 
for the time, on the mechanism of the heavens, 
the movements of the planets, and the dissolving 
views of life. Tho artist sees colors and forms 





blending into the spiritual as the material form 
recedes. His mind, with the decay of the body, 
expands, becomes supernaturally illuminated. 
All his former efforts and conceptions seem tame 
compared with the splendors of creative art 
spread out on the etcrnal canopy of heaven. 

Was the dying man a statesman? Did he 
study and labor for the advancement and eleva- 
tion of his nation? In making laws, did he 
have reference to the good they would do? In 
short, was he, in the true sense of the word, a 
real statesman? If so, how different his end 
from that of the pettifogging politician, who 
sets men by the ears contending with each other 
for selfish ends ! 

Was he a merchant? Did he send his ships to 
distant seas to transport the produce of his coun- 
try and bring home the productions of other 
countries? Was his heart animated by a mis- 
sionary spirit? If so, notwithstanding he may 
have acquired great wealth and fame, if his mo- 
tive was rather to do good than to get money, if 
he lived in his moral sentiments rather than in 
the propensities, his last moments in life and his 
departure hence must.be happy. 

Was he an author or an editor? Did he make 
books, newspapers, or magazines? Supposing 
him to have been blest with large intellectual 
faculties and with an education enabling him to 
do this, how did he use these God-given tal- 
ents? In the interest of humanity and for the 
edification of society? Did he so write, print, 
and publish as to make men better for the read- 
ing? Or did he cater to passion, to pervert- 
ed appetite, and thus vitiate the mind of the 
reader? Were his writings and teachings in 
keeping with the better part? Did they tend to 
elevate, sanctify, and spiritualize? If so, happy 
man! Some write trashy novels; some write 
what are called ‘‘ blood-and-thunder tragedies ;’’ 
some write light and trifliny comedy ; others 
write “right.’’ There is something in what is 
read akin to ‘‘food and drink.’’ The mind 
should be healthfully fed with thai sort of men- 
tal pabulum which will nourish and sustain it, 
and bring us into harmonious relations with the 
higher nature and with God. Contemplate the 
death of such persons as we have described. 
Which of them will look back on his life-work 
with satisfaction? and which will be filled with 
bitter remorse? not only for lost opportunities, 
but for the perversion of his own nature and the 
influence exerted on that of others. 

Was he a physician? Did he feel animated by 
the desiro to relieve suffering, to bind up wounds, 
to perform painful operations that he might pro- 
long human life? Was it with that sacrificing 
spirit which would incline him to forego personal 
comfort for public good that he entered upon his 
professional career? Or was he increly a merce- 
nary quack, feeding on the diseases and sufferings 
of humanity? In short, was he atrue physician? 
Or was he a remorseless impostor? Did he as- 
sume false titles to deceive? Or did he modestly 
pursue his calling without pretension, without 
falsehood, and without the hope of greater re- 
ward than a reasonable compensation and a con- 
science void of offense and approved in heaven ? 
Contemplate the death-bed scenes of the true 
physician and of the charlatan ! 
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Was he a miser? There are misers, of greater 
or less parsimony, in every community. It is sup- 
posed by many that he is happy in his money ; 
but we do not so think. His higher nature must 
be perverted to make him sacrifice his sense of ail 
that is good to the ‘‘ love of lucre ;”” he neglects 
wife, children, friends and home that he may ac- 
cumulate money ; and when gotten, he passes 
sleepless nights in the fear of losing it, and be- 
comes either a fanatic or absolutely insane through 
dread of coming to want. He loses all trust in 
God. His hopes are based on material things, of 
which he must soon let go, and he is, indeed, 
‘‘all afloat.’’ Contemplate his end. Having 
neglected and starved his soul, he is “‘ spiritually 
blind,’’ and goes down to a dark, doleful tomb, 
beyond which, to him, all is dark or blank. He 
sees and hopes for nothing. What a dismal pic- 
ture is the life and death of a miserable miser ! 

Was he a man of leisure, living an aimless 
life? Did he inherit the means by which to sup- 
ply his common wants, and thus was enabled to 
live an idle life—a life without exertion anc 
without growth or development? What were his 
motives in living, and of what use to himself or 
Was he happy? Did he 
contribute anything to the happiness of others? 
An aimless life would necessarily lead to a hope- 
less death. Having performed no real service in 
this life, buried his talents in the earth, he will 
find nothing to his credit in the world to come. 

Is hea good school-teacher, departing from his 
pupils with all his work upon him? He sees end- 


to the world was he? 


less processions of youth, arrayed in spotless , 


white, with open books, drinking in knowledge 
which shall make them wise and good. 

Is he a Christian musician? What throngs of 
happy voices greet his ear hymning that triumph- 
ant song, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth !’’ 

Is he a sincere preacher of the blessed gospel ? 
How his heart throbs with gratitude to God that 
he was the means of turning souls from selfish- 
ness heavenward! He will receive his reward. 

Is he a benefactor? A philanthropist? Did he 
assist in building and maintaining school-houses, 
colleges, churches, hospitals, and asylums! Did 
he plant trees that others might eat the fruit 
thereof? Did he open up new territories for set- 
tlers? Was he reformatory and progressive, or did 
he oppose, pull back, and seek only his own selfish 
ends? What were his motives? These will tell 
not only on his life, character, and organization 
here, but on his last moments and on his future. 

In conclusion, our organization becomes, in a 
great measure, what our actions, our thoughts, 
and our lives make it. If we study we thereby 
bring into action certain faculties—‘‘ talents” — 
which are increased by use. As it is with the 
body, the exercise of the muscular system giving 
development and strength, so the exercise of the 





intellect, the social and the spiritual faculties also | 


gives development, and largeness, and activity 
to the faculties just in accordance with their ex- 
ercise. If permitted to remain without exercise, 
there is no growth, no character. 

Reader, where do you stand? For what are you 
stecring? Where do you expect to “‘ fetch up?”’ 
How will it be at the hour of parting with life 
and entering upon a new existence? As you live, 
labor, and love, so you will grow, develop, and 





ripem ; and your death will be in accordance with 
the life you have lived. 
STANZAS ON DEATH. 
“ And this is death! 
Say! is it hard to die ? 
Do not the quiv’ring lip, the restless eye, 
Tell of the deep, the mortal agony? 
One long, deep breath, 
One wild, convulsive throe, 
And all is still. Still ? 
Aye, this solemn stillness— 
This is DEATH. 
The pulse has ceased to beat, 
The heart no more sends forth 
Its healthful wave— 
Stopped by Mis power, 
Who first its motion gave. 
Where is the soul ? 
The immaterial mind 
That once gave luster 
To this senseless clay? 
Say! has it vanished, 
Like the viewless wind? 
No! It has burst 
This mortal chrysalis— 
A holy, heavenly thing, 
Forth from this dusty ruin 
Into life to spring. 
*Tis sown in weakness, 
But ‘twill rise in power ; 
Karth claims the seed, 
Heaven culls the beauteous flower. 
Oh! blessed Hope, 
That looks beyond the grave— 
Oh! wondrous Love, 
That thus from Death can save.” 
> 
HEALTH AT HOME. 


Tue subject of personal and household hygiene 
is one which directly affects the immediate in- 
terests and happiness of every human being. Its 
importance to the health, longevity, and comfort 
of every individual will not be disputed, yet, 
strange to say, there can scarcely be mentioned a 
subject upon the true principles of which igno- 
rance so generally prevails, or to which so little 
attention is given. 

Regarding instruction on this matter as of the 
first consequence to the world at large, and being 
desirous of setting forth correct views respecting 
it, we are about to issue a series of articles there- 
on, prepared by a member of the medical pro- 
fession who has made it a subject of study and 
practical application for nearly twenty-five years, 
and whose extensive experience in the treatment 
of diseases, and also as a writer and lecturer, en- 
ables him to present this valuable topic in such 
a@ manner as will render it comprehensible by 
every reader of our Journat. The first article on 
the subject will appear in an early number. 

A 
PHRENOLOGY. 
CONSIDERED EXTRINSICALLY—No, 2. 


In the first article on this subject, we considered 
the evidences in favor of Phrenology as arising— 
from the characters and reputations of its dis- 
coverer and elaborator ; from the fact that many 
who at first spurned its teachings afterward be- 
came its most sturdy advocates; and from the 
manner in which it was discovered, viz., induc- 
tively. We propose now to continue our discus- 
sion of the subject, adducing further evidence of 
a like nature in support of the science. 
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In the natural grouping of the organs on the 
human cranium, we find forcible testimony to the 
truth of Phrenology. Dr. Gall made no effort to 
arrange or systematize his discoveries. When he 
thought he had carried his investigations, with 
reference to a certain faculty of the mind, suffi- 
ciently far to enable him to locate its organ in 
the brain, he simply so located it, and stated in 
his writings the result of his researches. To Dr. 
Spurzheim is due the credit of reducing the mate- 
rials gathered by Gall to a specific system or 
science, and so elaborating it as to render it 
practically available. But, and the point we 
would make consists in this, Spurzheim did not 
make any new arrangement of the organs already 
discovered so far as their position as mapped 
upon the skull is concerned, but set off in groups 
those which belonged to specific classes, as the 
moral organs, the propensities, the domestic sen- 
timents, etc., and he found the organs already 
classified to his hand by nature. Benevolence 
stood in its place next to Veneration, where Gall 
had found it; so with Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Firmness, etc. It was not necessary in order to 
complete the moral group that Benevolence 
should be moved from some other region of the 
brain to its present position. The organs of the 
intellect ranged themeelves in perfect harmony 
around Comparison—the organs of the social 
nature with beautiful consistency stood around 
Philoprogenitiveness. 

In the groupings of the organs, the considerate 
will perceive a beautiful harmony and fitness. 
The animal propensities, those qualities belonging 
to the lower or sensual part of human character, 
are at the base of the brain, lowest and nearest 
the physical or animal man. In front, associated 
with the chief of the senses, are the perceptive 
organs, those which are on the look-out. Above 
these and allied to them are the reflectives. 
Highest of all are the moral and spiritual organs, 
those which inspire religious feelings and ally 
man with Heaven. When we contemplate the 
wonderful harmony and proportion which we 
thus find to exist among the organs of the brain, 
we can not but exclaim with the enraptured 
psalmist, “How wonderful are thy works, O 
Lord! In wisdom hast thou made them all.” 

Again, Phrenology finds much support in the 
mere mention of the nagnes of some who advocate 
its cldims at the present day. Such for example 
as Hon. John Neal, of Portland, Me. ; Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithaca, N. Y. ; Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York Tribune, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr. Andrew Boardman, Dr. Steadman, 
Dr. John F. Gray, Dr. Louis F. Warner, Prof. 
John M. Carnochan, M.D.; Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
for thirty years editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal ; Dr. Wm. Halsey, of New Jer- 
sey : Prof. Amos Dean, Albany Law School; Wm. 


Gilmore Simms, S. C. ; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Sawyer, 
and many others of distinction. 

One of the leading principles of Phrenology is, 
that ‘‘ size of the head (or the brain), other things 
being equal, is the measure of power ;” and how 
completely is this demonstrated in daily life, as 
well as by the historical records of famous men 
whose portraits areextant! It is impossible even 
for a skeptic (in Phrenology) to think of Julins 
Cesar or Sepeinen L, of Aristotle or Franklin, of 
Bacon or Jefferson, of Shakspeare or Irving, of 
St. Paul or John Wesléy as possessing diminutive 
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crania, A large brain is as much a necessary 
accompaniment of a great intellect as large bone 
and muscle are inseparable from great physical 
strength. This principle is too obvious for 
further consideration. 

Every intelligent man, though he may deny it, 
is to some extent a phrenologist; he draws his 
inferences with respect to the intellectual caliber 
of those he meets for the first time from the same 
cranial indications as the phrenologist does, 
although he has no substantial reason for his 
inference, as the latter has. Men read character 
in the expression and form of the face, and pro- 
nounce this or that one a knave or a gentleman 
in accordance with the impressions derived from 
a scrutiny of the countenance. The character, 
all agree, gives form and expression to the head 
and face. This is, in fact, but a practical belief 
of phrenological principles. 


THE BRAIN THE ORGAN OF THE MIND. 


Now it is universally acknowledged by all who 
have any claim to mental culture, that the brain 
is the part of the human physiological structure 
through which the mind acts. Up to the time of 
the discovery of Phrenology, the discussions of 
this subject by sages and philosophers were vague 
and speculative; and even at this late period 
Phrenology offers the only conclusive demonstra- 
tion of this great fact. Outside of Phrenology 
we find men discussing the subject of the mental 
powers, and referring them, in a most indefinite 
and inconsistent manner, to the brain. Those 
generally considered the best reasoners upon the 
subject have come closest to the doctrines of 
Phrenology. See what Dr. Watts says in his 
celébrated treatise on the “Improvement of the 
Mind.” “It is most probable that those very 
fibers (Phrenology first demonstrated the theory 
of the fibrous constitution of the brain), pores, or 
traces of the brain which assist at the first idea 
or perception of any object, are the same which 
assist at the first idea or perception of any object, 
are the same which assist also at the recollection 
of it ; and then it will follow that the memory has 
no special part of the brain devoted to its own 
service, but uses all those parts in general which 
subserve our sensation as well as our thinking 
and reasoning powers.”’ Whether Dr. Watts was 
the forerunner of Dr. Gall in Phrenology or not 
we can not say—but his statements are consistent 
with our science and very like its reasonings. 

Phrenology best demonstrates the fact of the 
center and source of thought, feeling, and senti- 
ment being located in the brain by pointing out 
the very organs of the brain which manifest or 
give expression to thonght, feeling, and sentiment 
according to their development and activity. In 
metaphysics the nomenclature of Phrenology has 
been acknowledged invaluable because of the 
clearness of its distinctions between thought, 
feeling, and sentiment. The learned Archbishop 
Whately, whose name is familiar as “household 
words” to men of cultivated minds, says that 
even supposing Phrenology to be chimerical, the 
treatises on that subject would be of great value 
“from their employing a metaphysical nomencla- 
ture far more logical, accurate, and convenient 
than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
schools.” How much the success which his writ- 
ings on logic and rhetoric have everywhere met 
with. especially in being universally received as 
text-books in the highest institutions of learning, 
is owing to the archbishop’s acquaintance with 
phrenological teachings we can not say, but will 
leave the reader to judge—taking the prelate’s 
important statement into account. 

How diverse are the feelings and sentiments of 
a man’s character! as widely apart in quality and 
nature as his different external senses—smell, 
hearing. or taste ; and since one’s manifestations 
of character are so varied and apparently incon- 
sistent, how philosophically aud rationally are 
they explained, and only so explained by the 
clear principles of Phrenology! In fine, Phrenol- 
ogy has only to be fairly investigated to convince 
the most determined skeptic. H. 8. D. 








MISS KATE JOSEPHINE BATEMAN. 

Tas lady has a remarkably compact and 
vigorous physical organization. Weseldom find 
a person who is so solid and strong, who has so 
much viwacity and activity. Her temperament 
is favorable to ardor, intensity, and activity ; 
while the strength of the constitution, the solidity 
and vigor, give her power; and these tempera- 
mental characteristics lay the foundation for 
what she has been ableto do. She never wearies; 
can work a long time without exhaustion, and is 
fresh to the last. 

The brain is broad at Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and these feelings give her a relish 
for the exhibition of character which is forcible 
and earnest. She could not enact a tame piece, 
either on the stage or in her own private char- 
acter. She has considerable policy; is able to 
keep her feelings in reserve ; but can hide emo- 
tion that would be to her disadvantage more 
easily than she can assume that which does not 
belong to her. 

She has hardly Self-Esteem enough. but her 
Love of Approbation is large, and she never, with 
her force of character, will allow herself to break 
down. Her Firmness is comparatively strong. 
She is not easily discouraged, because she has 
strength enough to rise above difficulties. She 
has strong sympathy ; is grateful for favors ; seeks 
to do good ; has more honesty than piety. 

She has good talent for reading mind, compre- 
hending motive ; strangers seem to her luminous ; 
and her first judgment with respect to them is her 
best. Her fancy to copy is not strong. She can 
live out her own idea of a subject, but would not 
feel disposed to follow in other people’s foot- 
steps. She walks more naturally when she 


/ makes new tracks ; and her power of personation 


comes from her large Perception, from her 
appreciation of character itself; and she acts 
best when entirely natural. 

The organs which indicate a practical intellect 
are almost excessively developed. Her Indi- 
viduality, located just above the bridge of the 
nose, is immense, and enables her to gather facts, 
to appreciate what is presented ; in short, to see 
everything almost on the instant. 

Her Language is also well developed. That 
fullness of the eye indicates it ; and having a good 
memory of facts, she carries the whole history of 
a subject in her mind, and is not easily confused 
in recalling what she knows, or diverted from 
any pursuit by confusion. She has literary taste ; 
capacity to gather and hold knowledge, and to 
use it by either speaking it or acting it, not on the 
stage merely, but in real life. Her reasoning in- 
tellect is fair. She is acritic rather than a Jogi- 
cian. She never will be accused of using mellow 
phraseology, or of being a hypocrite; is not in- 
clined to flatter people, nor to make her own case 
better than itis. Her faults and defects are just 
about as well known to her intimate friends as 
her excellences are. She is strongly social in 
her disposition ; cares less for the home than the 
friends ; where the friends are, there is the home. 

Kate Josephine Bateman, was born October 7, 
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1843, in Baltimore, Md., in that quarter known 
as Old Baltimore, in one of a row of distorted, 
queer-looking houses, built by Jerome Bonaparte, 
overlooking a little stream called Jones’ Falls. 
At that time her parents, who had been for some 
time on the stage, were not doing active duty in 
their profession, but afterward, through mercan- 
tile reverses, re-appeared on the public stage 
about the time our heroine had reached her third 
year. Mr. Bateman, shortly after this, became 
manager of the Louisville Theater. One evening 
the play to be performed was the “ Children in the 
Wood.” At rehearsal in the morning, the two 
children who usually played “child parts” were 
sick, and could not play at night. In the emerg- 
ency, Mrs. Bateman thought pf allowing her two 
children, Kate and Ellen, to take their places. 
Accordingly, Kate and Ellen were immediately 
taught their parts for the night. The débit took 
place December 11, 1846; such was the success 
of the two children, that the play was repeated 
the following evening, including the scene of the 
two children alone in the wood, which is gener- 
ally left out of the piece. The play was so suc- 
cessfully received that it was repeated for ten 
consecutive nights. The company then visited 
Cincinnati, where the same piece was performed, 
and the success of Miss Kate was even greater 
than it was in Louisville. During the remainder 
of the season our heroine appeared as the child 
in “ Pizarro,” the infant in “ Metamora,”.and in 
other characters. So popular did she become 
with the public, and so much dramatic ability 
did she display, even at that tender age, that her 
father was induced to organize a small traveling 
company for a six months’ tour through Indiana 
and the Northwestern States. Such pieces were 
produced as would give the little ones every 
opportunity to display their charming versatility. 
It was during the season of 1849 that they played 
their first star engagement as the “ Bateman 
Children,” at the Museum, Boston, Mass. Our 
heroine, when she was six years old, did not con- 
fine herself to two or three characters, but em- 
boldened by her success, played Richmond, and 
Little Pickle. While making a tour through 
New England, she played the first and second 
acts of Macbeth, at a town called Portsmouth, 
N.H. She made her débat in this city at the Old 
Broadway Theater, and fulfilled a highly success- 
ful engagement. After this she was confined to 
a sick bed for several months. Recovering from 
her sickness, she made a tour of the country, 
meeting with success wherever she appeared, 
after which she was taken to England by her 
father during the great Exhibition of 1851. She 
was presented. to the London public August 23d, 
at the St. James’ Theater, in “The Young 
Couple,” and the last act of “ Richard the Third.” 
After a great success in London the company 
visited all the principal towns in the United King- 
dom. In Edinburgh, Mr. Combe, the phrenolo- 
gist, saw them; and at an interview he predicted 
a famous career for the subject of this sketch. 
After a brilliant tour they returned to London, 
performing at Drury Lane Theater December 27, 
1851, before an immense crowd. They left En- 
gland August 18, 1852, in the steamer Atlantic. 
Arriving home they appeared at the Astor Place 
Opera House and the Old Broadway. After 
another tour South and West, they took a trip to 
California, returning to St. Louis in 1856, where 
she made her last appearance on the stage as a 
child on the 4th of July, at the St. Louis Theater, 
as King Artaxomines, in “ Bombastes Furioso.” 
She then retired from the stage for three years. 
Re-appeared March 19th, 1860, at the Winter 
Garden, in this city, as Evangeline, playing a 
three weeks’ engagement. Since then she has 
appeared as a star in nearly all the principal 
towns and cities in this country as well as in 
England. First appeared as “ Leah,” in Augustine 
Daly’s play of that name, January 19, 1863, at 
Niblo’s Garden, which has been the means of 
putting more money in her purse and adding 
more to her reputation than any other piece in 
her repertoire. 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


In presenting to our readers this second group of por- 
traits and descriptive characters of eminent American 
divines, it behooves us to say that it is dificult for the 
phrenologist, in describing their distinguishing peculiar- 
ities, to discriminate widely where he has so many indi- 
viduals belonging to a single profession, especially when 
those individuals occupy high and nearly equal positions 
in that profession. In ministerial life the surroundings 
of different clergymen are peculiarly alike ; their duties 
are in most respects similar, and the influence of those 
surroundings and duties tends to stamp their features 
with similar characteristics. 


Joun Henry Hopkins, D.D., Bisho 
of the diocese of Vermont and the Presiding Dishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, on the 30th of January, 1792. He 
came to America with his parents in 1800. His education 
was liberal, as he was intended for the law, but he entered 
a counting-room in Philadelphia instead. In 1817, after 
a failure in business, he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in the year following. In 1823 he quitted the 
practice of law for the ministry, and in 1824 became rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, Pa. In 1831 he accept- 
eda call to Trinity Church, Boston, as assistant minis- 
ter. Soon afterward, in the spring of 1832, he was clect- 
ed the first bishop of the diocese of Vermont. This po- 
sition he immediately took, and at the same time became 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Burlington. The latter charge 
he resigned in 1856. Asa bishop he is distinguished for 
the great energy and industry exhibited in building up 
his diocese. Ie has also been a diligent writer, both 
critical and controversial, and probably holds the first po- 
sition for polemical ability among Episcopal divines. 

Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong facial configu- 
ration, and skould be known for his strength of will, 
tenacity of purpose, and boldness in the expression of 
his sentiments. He is a man of rather strong likes and 
dislikes, his first impressions usually controlling to a 
great extent his views of character and subjects. He is 
not an unsteady, transitive, fluctuating person, but de- 
cided, disposed to carry his point where he can by forci- 
ble measures, strong declarations, and convincing argu- 
mentation. He possesses considerable policy ; he can 
be easy and frank, or shrewd and evasive. He hus, how- 
ever, considerable respect for public opinion, the claims 
of general sentiment, but he is far from caring to have 
his opinions and authority ignored or questioned. In 
matters pertaining to his profession he shows foresight, 
steadfastness, and fidelity. Having once taken his stand 
upon a point of doctrine he would be one of the last men 
to yield or waver. He is more a Roman than a Greek, 
and in character lion-like. Possessing a large brain and 
good physical forces, he is enabled to perform the duties 
connected with his office, and fully meet the expecta- 
tions entertained by the laymen of the Church of which 
he is one of its highest officers. 


Horatio Portrrr, D.D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of New York, 
was born at Beekman, Dutchess Co., N. Y., February 9, 
1802. He was graduated from Union College in 1826, and 
was ordained deacon in July, 1827, and priest the same 
year. In 1828 he was appointed professor of mathematics 
and natura) philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., where he spent five years, during which time he 
was invitcd by Bishop Moore to become his assistant in 
the Monumental Church, Richmond, Va., but declined. In 
1833 he was called to the rectorship of St. Peter's Church, 
Albany, N. Y., and in 1837 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of Trinity College, Hartford, but declined. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Trinity College in 1838; 
of LL.D. from Geneva College, N. Y., in 1856; and of 
D.C.L. from the University of Oxford in 1860. On the 
death of Bishop Wainright, in 1854, Dr. Potter was 
chosen Provisional Bishop of the diocese of New York, 
and was consecrated November 22, 1854; and by the 
death of Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, on April 30, 1861, he 
became Bishop of the diocese. 

The revered Bishop of New York possesses a gonial 
and benignant countenance. Its expression is in every 
way calculated to win and attract, not to repel. The fea- 





tures in their development evince maturity of judgment, 
breadth thongh not great power of mind, unusual facility 
in the use of words, a kind and courteous demeanor, and 
much warmth of sentiment and affection. The appear- 
ance of the coronal arch indicates much strength of will 
and dignity. Ile is not the one to yield easily an opinion 
which he bas once formed with respect to persons or 
character, neither is he disposed to form an opinion 
hastily of a matter of importance, although his intuition 
is influential. [Me grasps facts as they exist tangibly, 
and appreciates the full force of comparative testimony. 
His character is one which may well command respect 
and affection ; he is the pastor who would take a stronger 
hold on the hearts of his people than excite their intel- 
lectual admiration. 


Artuvur Crevetanp Cox, D.D., Bishop 
of Western New York, was born at Mendham, N.J., May 
10th, 1818. Being the son of a clergyman his mind was 
early directed in the channel of theology, and after gradu- 
ating from the University of New York he pursued a three 
years’ course of theological study, and took orders in 1841. 
Ile has been settled successively at Morrisania, Iartford, 
Baltimore, and New York. In the latter place he occn- 
pied the rectorship of Calvary Church until his election 
to the Episcopate of Western New York in 1864. Dishop 
Cox has written several volumes of religious poems, be- 
sides a book of travels in England, and a collection of 
sermons. Bishop Cox is regarded as the mouth-picce of 
High-Church Episcopalianism in this country. 

The Bishop of Western New York presents a fine cx- 
terior, a refined manner. [Me is, in every sense of the 
word, a polished divine. Possessing excellent powers of 
apprehension, he looks apon the world as a world of 
fact, on which influences must be brought to bear for the 
accomplishment of desired results. Te is nota theorist ; 
not a tame student of the fanciful or sentimental. Ie docs 
not sit down with folded arms and meditate inertly upon 
what ought to be. He looks upon the world as it is; 
thinks of it as it is ; and would deal with it as it is, for the 
purpose of ameliorating its condition. He has a good 
deal of intellectual versatility. He appreciates the world’s 
opinion, is a man possessed of considerable ambition ; 
he would know and be known. He has strong affections, 
is a lover of home, and yet a lover of the outside world 
as well. Indeed, we must regard him as cosmopolitan 
in taste. His features are impressive. His nose would 
do honor to the chisel of Praxiteles. He must have 
buoyancy of nature, agreeableness of manner, and power 
to please. 


Francis T. Huntineton, D.D., well 
known in religious literary circles as a voluminous writer, 
was born at Hadley, Mass., on the 2S8thof May, 1819. He 
is the son of the Rev. Daniel Huntington, the predecessor 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher in the Congregational ministry at 
Litchfield, Conn. He was graduated in 1839, at Amherst 
College, and pursned a three years’ course of theology in 
the Cambridge Divinity School. He was ordained pastor 
of the South Congregational Society (Unitarian) in Bos- 
ton, October, 1842, and remained in that connection thir- 
teen years. [le then accepted the position of Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals and Preacher to the Uni- 
versity in Harvard College. In 1860 he avowed the Trin- 
itarian faith, and thereupon resigned his professorship. 
Soon afterward he was ordained a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and organized the parish of 
Emanuel Church, Boston. His ministry has been emi- 
nently successful. Among his numerous publications the 
two volumes of sermons entitled ‘‘ Sermons for the Peo- 
ple,” “Christian Believing and Living,” and a volume 
of “*Grahame Lectures on the Divine Elements of Hu- 
man Society,’ may be considered the most prominent. 
Dr. Huntington is well known as a contributor to many 
publications, and is perhaps the most voluminous writer 
in his denomination, He was recently elected Bishop of 
Maine. 

Dr. Huntington has a wide head. The organization 
being particularly large in that part of the brain which 
is intimately cennected with the physical system, he 
should be known for a good deal of energy, thorough- 
ness, and exccutiveness. He should not only bea thinker, 
writer, and speaker, but also an energetic actor and doer. 
He believes in thoroughness, in a Christianity essential- 
ly practical. He is hot one of those tame, passive theo- 





logians who appear to appreciate the primary sanctifica- 
tion of faith without its necessary concomitant work, but 
he evidently appreciates the necessary concomitant, and 
would show his faith by his works. Ie has also a very 
large development of those organs which impart imagi- 
nation, fertility of invention, taste, and sentiment. Ho 
should be powerful and persuasive as an extemporaneous 
speaker, fluent and easy in language ; and he should also 
exhibit a good deal of warmth in his social relation. Al- 
though he belongs te a church which is observant of 
forms and ceremonials, yet he is not the one to attach to 
those formalities undue importance, but would aim es- 
pecially at the utilitarian and cesential. 


Wrr1am Avcustvs Mcatensene, D.D., 
great-grandson of Ienry Melchoir Muhlenberg. father of 
the Lutheran Church in this country, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 16, 1796; graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1514 ; ordained deacon in 1817, and three 
years afterward presbyter, by Bishop White. He was 
three years assistant to the rector (Bishop White) of the 
parish of Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and St. James’, 
Philadelphia ; six years rector of St. James’ Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. Of the Christian Institute, at Flushing, 
L. I., which became St. Paul's College, he was principal 
and rector nearly twenty years. Of the Free Church of 
the Holy Commanion, New York, he was pastor twelve 
years, and for the last eight years has been pastor and 
superintendent of St. Luke's Iospita!, New York. 

The portrait of Dr. Mublenberg reprosents a gentleman 
of earnest, honest fecling; one who would pursue his 
calling from a strong enduring love of it rather than 
because he had chosen it and would make the most of 
the advantages thus secured for personal gratification. 
The full, broad forehead indicates intellectual vigor, and 
the steady, calm eyes manifest a nature tranquil, and a 
spirit dutifal and resigned te the rulings of Providence. 
Although he occupies a public position of much responsi- 
bility, we could not, consistent with the application of 
phrenological and physiognomical principles, regard the 
original of this portrait as a person of marked self- 
reliance or assurance, but as one of retiring manners 
and unequivocal modesty. The social organization is 
evidently strong, rendering him appreciative of society 
and domestic interests. The whole face shows sympathy 
and practical benevolence. 


Srersen H. Tyne, D.D., was born in 
Newburyport, Mass, March ist, 1800. He early manifest- 
ed a strong intellect, and entered Harvard College at the 
age of thirteen. In 1817 he graduated, and not having 
then any special liking for either of the learned profes- 
sions, engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1819, how- 
ever, the current of his mind became directed toward 
the ministry, and he commenced the study of theology 
at Bristol, R. I., under the supervision of Bishop 
Griswold. On the ist of May, 1821, he took charge of 
St. John’s Church at Georgetown, D. C., and remained 
there abont two years. His next parish was that of 
Queen Ann's, in Prince George’s County, Md., where he 
continued six years, after which he removed to Phila- 
delphia, to take the rectorship of St. Paul's Church, which 
had been offered him. In 1893 he left St. Paul's for the 
Church of the Epiphany, also in Philadelphia. There he 
remained untjl 1845, when he was called to the rector- 
ship of St. George’s Church, New York, in which con- 
nection he still remains, As a speaker and writer Dr. 
Tyng is remarkable for clearness, force, and polish of 
expression, He stands among the foremost of extempo- 
rancous pulpit orators, and is well known for his ener- 
getic, charitable, and liberal spirit. 

A truly fine head is here presented for our contempla- 
tion. The great size of the upper portion is at once 
striking. All the moral organs border on the very large. 
Large Veneration is well supported by strong Firmness 
and Benevolence. Firmness is stayed up by Conscien- 
tiousness, while Spirituality is sufiiciently indicated te 
give that under-current of calm resignation and patience 
which so ¢'stinguishes the sincere and earnest Christian. 
Intellectually considered, Dr. Tyng possesses a refined 
mind—a depth and breadth of reflective ability equal- 
ed by few in his denomination. The heavy over- 
hanging brows, the steady penetrating eyes, indicate 
firmness and force, earnestness and thoroughness. Order 
is a predominant perceptive, and gives tone and preci- 
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sion to the entire character. The organs of the side-head 
are well developed, particularly Ideality and Sublimity ; 
and although Dr. Tyng possesses a superior degree of 
taste and sentiment, he is not the one to ignore the 
utilitarian. A conscientious discharge of duty, and an 
almost too refined idea of the requisitions of piety, would 
characterize, in a great measure, his ministerial char- 
acter. He is essentially an earnest, devoted, and even 
enthusiastic leader in the Church. 


ALEXANDER Hamitron Vinton, D.D., 
the well-known rector of St. Mark's Church, New York, 
was born at Providence, R. I., May 21,1807. He received 
his classical education at Brown University, and subse- 
quently studied medicine at Yale College. After practic- 
ing as a physician for three years, he turned his attention 
tothe ministry. Having completed a eourse of theological 
training at the General Theological Seminary, New York, 
he was ordained in July, 1835. His first charge was St. 
Paul's Church, Portland, Me., where he remained but a 
short time, leaving that place to take the rectorship of 
Grace Church, Providence. From 1842 to 1858 he occu- 
pied the pulpit of St. Paul's Church, Boston, afterward 
accepting a call from Philadelphia. In 1861 he succeeded 
the late Dr. Anthon as rector of St. Mark’s Church. He 
has published sermons and addresses from time to time. 
Asa pulpit orator, he is more remarkable for depth of 
thought, earnestness, and solidity than for any attempt 
at brilllancy or rhetorical display. His social qualities 
have contributed in no small degree to his popularity 
and eminence. 

Dr. Vinton, as our engraving shows him, has a head 
considerably above the ordinary size, and, fortunately, 
his body is well formed and well sustained by excellent 
recuperative energies. His head is especially large in 
the region of Benevolence, from which we deduce the 
inference that his whole character partakes largely of the 
philanthropist. His intellect is woll balanced and highly 
cultivated. Agreeableness is evidently a distinguishing 
trait of his character, imparting refinement to his 
manner, and in combination with strong Benevolence, a 
good deal of gentleness. The social nature is warm; his 
feelings are naturally ardent, giving him a genuine zest 
for home, domestic associations, and social lif» generally. 
The compression of the mouth, as it appears in our 
portrait, isa little exaggerated. Although a man of an 
exceedingly genial nature, frank and unassuming, yet he 
has a well-sustained character for stability. He possess- 
es also considerable esthetic taste, enjoying art, poetry, 
music, and all that appeals to the finer sentiments. 


Morean Drx, D.D, was born in the city 
of New York in the year 1827, and is a son of Gen. John A, 
Dix. He was graduated from Columbia College in 1848, 
and from the General Theological Seminary in 1852. His 
first position was that of assistant to Dr. Wilmer, rector 
of St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. Subsequently he 
was elected assistant rector of Trinity parish, New York, 
and on the death of the Rev. Dr. Berrian, in November, 
1862, Dr. Dix was elected to fill the vacant rectorship. 
He had been recommended by Dr. Berrian as the best 
man to succeed him. Althongh comparatively a young 
man for so responsible and prominent a position, yet his 
ability and fidelity render him capable of discharging its 
duties as well, perhaps, as any other clergyman of his 
denomination. 

The Rector of Trinity Church should be known for 
unswerving loyalty to the denomination or principles 
of faith espoused by him. It is with great difficulty 
that he can be made to modify, even but slightly, his 
sentiments. What he believes, he believes firmly and 
trusts staunchly. In the well-defined and closely-shut 
mouth and deep upper lip is seen the man of reliance 
and power. His perception is well evinced as keen and 
clear. Distinctly marked among his observing faculties 
is Order. Precision and regularity should characterize 
his arrangements, whether literary or secular. His full 
chin indicates ardor of attachment and emotion, and the 
strong basilar development shows force, energy, and 
executiveness. He would be zealous in the promotion 
of any enterprise which he heartily entertained, 


Scuruivan Hl. Weston, D.D., rector of 
St. John’s Charch, New York city, was born at Bristol, 
Maine, October 7th, 1816. Heewas graduated from the 
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Western University, Middletown, Conn., in 1842, and 
afterward privately pursued a course of preparation for 
the ministry. In 1847 he was ordained a deacon in Trinity 
Church, New York, and priest in 1852. The connection 
with Trinity parish thus begun has continued to the 
present time. After the death of Bishop Wainright he 
became assistant minister of Trinity parish and rector 
of St. John’s Church. He isan earnest, active, even rest- 
less, but impressive speaker, and stands in the front rank 
as an influential and laborious minister. 

Dr. Weston has a large brain, and apparently, a well- 
balanced, intellectual, and moral organization. The 
perceptive faculties are large, and so are the reflective. 
Hie has the ability to gather facts from the material 
world without, and capaeity to adapt them to his pur- 
poses and calling. Vencration and Benevolence are 
large, giving him an insight into and appreciation of the 
supernal. Spirituality is not so strongly evidenced, 
rendering him positive, practical, and inclined to be 
somewhat dogmatical in opinion. He bases his opinions 
mainly upon experience and observation, and holds them 
firmly. Language is large, indicating a fluent speaker, 
the man with ability to enforce his sentiments by the 
use of forcible and adequate words. He has an unusual 
amount of force of character, much more than is generally 
found in a minister of the Gospel. His appreciation of 
duty, integrity, and propriety may be even rigid. He is 
inclined to state the truth as he understands and feels it, 
in clear, precise, and argumentative language, rather 
than to appeal merely to the emotional or affectional. 
All the features are striking, indicating the man of 
mental breadth, observation, fidelity, decision, and 
e<ecutiveness, 


Ricuarp Newroy, D.D, was born at 
Liverpool, England, July 25, 1813; his parents removed 
to this country when he was ten years old, and settled in 
Philadelphia. In his sixteenth year he began a course of 
study for the ministry at the Manual Labor School near 
Wilmington. In the year 1832 he entered the University 
ot Pennsylvania, and graduated therefrom in 1836. He 
pursued his theological studies at the General Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church in New York, and was ordained 
deacon on the 4th of July, 1839. His first charge was at 
West Chester, Penn. After laboring there for fifteen 
months he was called to St. Paul's, Philadelphia, as suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. May. He continued in that pas- 
torate for twenty-two years. In May, 1862, he accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of the Epiphany in the 
same city. He has published a volume of sermons on 
“ The Jewish Tabernacle,” and a large number of books 
for children, among which are “ Rills from the Foun- 
tain of Life,” “* The Best Things,” ‘‘ King’s Highway,” 
“ The Giants, and How to Fight Them,” “ The Safe Com- 
pass,”’ etc. 

Dr. Newton should be known for his strong intuitive- 
ness. Hie first impressions of men and things are his 
best; he is disposed to yield a ready response or as- 
sent to them intellectually. He has a broad head in 
the region of the moral sentiments. His spirit is a soar- 
ing one, possessed of considerable ambition, buoyed up 
by spiritual tendencies. Propensity is not so strong 
within him. He has strong imagination. As a speaker, 
he would be apt to clothe his sentiments in the garb of 
choice and classic language. He is warmly sympathetic, 
probably even impulsive, in his benefactions; disposed 
to do good, and a great deal of it, as he has opportunity. 
He evidently looks upon his profession through the glass 
of the missionary, and is solicitous to perform bis duty 
as a minister of the Gospel well. 


Wim F, Morean, D.D., the present 
rector of St. Thomas Church, New York, was born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., December 2ist, 1817. He graduated at Union 
College in 1837, and at the General Theological, Seminary 
Chelsea, N. Y., in 1840. After being three years in New 
Haven, as assistant to the Rev. Harvey Crosswell, D.D., 
he married, and accepted the rectorship of Christ Chureh, 
Norwich, Conn. In this connection he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and during his pastorate a new church, equal to 
any other in New England, was erected, from designs by 
Upjohn, under his supervision. In 1857 he became rec- 
tor of St. Thomas Church, and during the same year re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Columbia College. His 
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ministry in his present parish has been greatly prosper- 
ed. A new and magnificent structure is now being built 
for him on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street, the old church property down-town having passed 
into other hands and the edifice taken down. Dr. Mor- 
gan is at present officiating in Grace Church, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Taylor, who is now in Europe, thus acting 
as pastor of two leading parishes. 

In Dr. Morgan's facial expression and general bearing 
we discern a gentleman of the “rare old school.” THis 
mental organization is of a superior type. In manner, 
though unaffected and even simple, he would exhibit re- 
finement of breeding as engaging as it is admirable. 
Benevolent and kindly disposed, he would rarely say or 
do that which is calculated to harm or wound the feel- 
ings. He possesses an excellent memory of places and 
words, and facility in the acquisition of language; is 
critical and comparative in the cast of his reflective intel- 
lect. He evidently makes use of figures of speech, met- 
aphors, and analogies in his sermons. He is appreciative 
of the higher order of musical harmony, and believes in 
that music of the spheres which tends to spiritualize the 
sou!. He stands much upon his own center ; is not easily 
influenced by external impressions which are antagonis- 
tic to his own individual thought and action. He must 
be respected and loved by his immediate friends and 
those who have occasion to come in frequent contact 
with him, for his disposition is eminently social and 
lovable. 


Joun Corron Sarrn, D.D., was born at 
Andover, Mass., August 4th, 1826. He is descended from 
the old Puritan stock of New England. He was graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1847, and next pursued theological 
studies in the Episcopal College at Gambier, Ohio, for 
nearly three years. In 1849 he accepted acall to St. John’s 
Church, Bangor, Maine, where he remained three years. 
Afterward he became assistant minister on the Greene 
foundation, an endowment of Trinity Church, Boston, a 
position which he held for nearly eight years. He was then 
offered the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension in 
New York city, which he accepted, and now holds. The 
position he here occupies is one of influence and respon- 
sibility. Connected with the church are mission and in- 
dustrial schools, one of which is located at the Five 
Points, and is attended by upward of one thousand poor 
children. Dr. Smith is an able writer, with a refined lit- 
erary taste and a somewhat forcible style of oratory. 

This eminent and rising divine has a head strikingly 
high and expansive in the forehead, and also quite large- 
ly developed in the region of the crown. Consequently, 
he should be remarkable for Veneration, Benevolence, 
and Firmness. Ile is essentially a moral man. The sen- 
timents and superior parts of his nature are all-control- 
ling. The breadth of his head indicates a strong appre- 
ciation of the ideal, the imaginative. They impart a 
tendency to enliven his discourses with much of the emo- 
tional and thrilling. Self-Esteem is not deficient, yet he 
is open, free, and versatile. His mental caliber is of no 
mean order. Every lineament of his earnest face ex- 
hibits the close student. He lives mainly in a mental at- 
mosphere, and the physical man not being in first-class 
condition, he is very apt to consume the vitality furnish- 
ed by the nourishing organs more rapidly than it can be 
supplied. This is a strongly nervous temperament—a 
nature which is active, energetic, go-ahead. More calm- 
ness and repose than he usually is inclined to indulge in 
would be advaniageous to him. Although yet young, he 
may, like other eminent ministers, break down from his 
excessive mental exertion, unless he avails himself of 
means for strengthening and establishing his physical 
powers. His isan original mind, a practical and thorough- 
going nature. 


OUTLINES OF DOCTRINE. 


The faith of the Episcopal Church, in all es- 
sential particulars, may be found in the brief 
Apostles’ Creed, or the Nicene Creed, the latter 
being but the former expressed in such language 
as will more fully emphasize the Divine nature 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ. The Apostles’ Creed 
is as follows : 
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I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth : 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord ; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried; He descended 
into hell ; the third day He rose from the dead ; 
He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from 
thence He shall come ta judge the quick and the 
dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy Catho- 
lic Church ; the Communion of Saints ; the for- 
giveness of sins; the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. Amen. 


The Nicene Creed can be found in any Episco- 
pal Prayer-Book, immediately following the 
above. It is the rule that one of these creeds 
shall be recited by the congregation in the course 
of public service. The teachings of the Episco- 
pal Church with reference to cardinal questions 
of orthodoxy, such as the Trinity, original sin, 
sacramental observances, free-will, etc., are clearly 
set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
which make a part of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


In matters of faith the Episcopal Church will 
not be found to differ fundamentally from other 
orthodox societies, while in the mode of conduct- 
ing public worship and of internal management 
there is a wide disparity. Forms of Prayer are 
prescribed in the Liturgy of the Church or Book 
of Common Prayer, to be used on the regular oc- 
casions of public worship. 

The main argument adduced in support of the 
Episcopal mode of worship is that it promotes 
concord in the devotional exercises, and enables 
each person to intelligently and appreciatively 
follow the minister. The beauty and appropri- 
ateness of the service will hardly be called in 
question by any one who carefully examines it. 

The ministry comprehends three orders or 
grades—thke Bishop, the Presbyter or Priest, and 
the Deacon. The Bishop exercises authority by 
virtue of his office over a community or diocese 
of Presbyters and Deacons. In the United States 
there are one or two Bishops in each State. They 
ordain Presbyters and Deacons, appoint ministers 
to vacant parishes when requested, cénfirm those 
who have been baptized, determine differences 
which may arise in congregations, and promote, 
so far as they may, the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the aggregate churches. 

The Presbyter or Priest has charge of a parish 
or congregation, and when regularly instituted 
or installed by the Bishop, is called ‘‘ Rector.’’ 
A Deacon generally takes the part of an assistant 
to a Presbyter ; although there are offices in the 
daily services and ministration of the sacraments 
which he can not perform. 

Bishops are elected at a convention of the cler- 
gy and laity of the vacant diocese, and hold office 
for life or during good behavior. There are in 
the United States thirty-four Dioceses, forty-one 
Bishops, and 2,426 Priests and Deacons. 

The government of the Church is representa- 
tive ; «. ¢«., the common or canon laws of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States are deter- 
mined by the General Conventions of the whole 
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Church, which are held triennially, and are com- 
posed of delegates from the several dioceses. 

The distinctions High and Low Church Epis- 
copalianism are referable to their observance of 
the prescriptions of the Prayer-Book ; the former 
being rather stringent in its obedience to the 
ritual, the latter admitting of considerable lati- 


Phastologn. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the varieus phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv. 6. 

















THE DISTILLER AND HIS GOAT. 


BY REV. EDEN R, LATTA. 








Hentz is a truthful anecdote, 
Of a Distiller and his Goat. 
Nor is the story simply true; 
It gives a needful lesson too; 
And those who heed it as they should, 
Will find the moral wise and good. 
One day the said Distiller thought 
To venture an experiment; 
And so his honest Goat he caught, 
And, asking not the Goat’s consent, 
He poured a “ horn” of whisky down 
The poor, resisting creature's throat ; 
As if determined thus to drown 
The temperance notions of the Goat. 
The animal, subdued by force, 
Got beastly drunk—completely “ shot,” 
And gagged and vomited of course, 
Like any other beastly sot. 
But soon his Goatship sober grew ; 
And very much disgusted too; 
And vowed—unlike too many men, 
To never be made drunk again. 
And thus—a useful lesson taught, 
He never after could be caught, 
Counor, Buurrs, Iowa. 
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A NATURAL LIPE. 


i BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


Ir is said that all civilized people live an arti- 
ficial and unnatural life, and we are referred to 
the wilderness of America or to the wilds of Af- 
rica for the only specimens of the natural man. 
This view of the case is both short-sighted and 
false. Men, whether savage or civilized, live a 
natural life when they live in accordance with 
the laws of their minds and bodies, and an un- 
natural life when they forget the organic laws 
which they ought to rerpect, substituting other 
laws of their own devising instead. A natural 
life admits of the highest degree of culture and 
refinement. A natural man is as much at home 
in the parlor as in the forest. We speak of the 
Indian as a natural man, but it is doubtfnl that 
he is half so natural in his habits as thoroughly 
cultivated, civilized men. Is it very natural to 
sleep in a wigwam, scalp one’s enemy, make wo- 
man a slave, never think of to-morrow or pro- 
vide for the future, and know nothing of beau- 
tiful homes, social culture, books, art, and sci- 
ence? We must not confound the natural man 
with rude ferocity, barbarism, ignorance ; it is 
the reverse. Man was made for culture, for 
growth, for refinement, and it is as natural for 
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him, under favorable circumstances, to take on 
these conditions as for the bee to store up honey. 
Indians are not more perfect, physically, than the 
whites ; they have a coarser organization, can 
not endure work so long, can not bear themselves 
so manfully and vigorously as their more culti- 
vated brothers. Mr. Barnum recently had a 
troupe of red men dancing and performing in his 
Museum, but they had not one fourth the agility, 
grace, and majesty of physique seen in his white 
performers. It is quite doubtful if the Indian’s 
mode of life is natural when we take this higher 
stand-point from which to draw our deductions. 

Now let us consider what a natural life de- 
mands for its complete fulfillment. 


It first demands a healthy birth and a chiid- 
hood devoted mainly to healthful bodily develop- 
ment ; children, more than grown-up people, in- 
stinctively turn to the natural instead of the art- 
ificial. They seek their mother’s breast and pro- 
tection rather than artificial food and the stran- 
ger’s care. They are then more sportive, hap- 
pier, and natural than ever thereafter. They 
lose much of their naturalness during their edu- 
cation, when mental and physical restraint take 
the place of healthful, natural growth. 


A natural life demands a natural education. 
All education should be founded on the “ natu- 
ral laws of man.’’ Half the secret of so many 
artificial lives among civilized races comes from 
not adapting education to the natural law. It is 
unnatural to require that a boy or girl shall sit 
six hours a day in a close schoolroom with the 
brain constantly on the strain and the body quiet. 
Educators have heretofore modeled their course 
of instruction more to meet the demands of so- 
ciety than the fulfillment of their manhood. It 
would be impossible here to mark out a course of 
education founded on natural law, but such a 
course is earnestly demanded by the spirit of the 
age. But more than all, to secure a natural life 
requires good habits. It is unnatural to chew 
tobacco, to smoke, to drink intoxicating liquors, 
to swear, lie, steal, or live vulgar, sensual lives. 
It is, on the other hand, natural to be kind, lov- 
ing, tender, thoughtful of others; just to the 
world and to ourselves; full of the spirit of 
growth and progress, and a hater of cant, hypoc- 
risy, and everything mean. It is natural to love 
fresh air; unnatural to shut ourselves up in 
closed rooms. It is natural to covet the kisses of 
the sun ; unnatural to live in parlors, with drawn 
curtain and shutters. It is natural to eat fruit 
and drink water; unnatural to swallow those 
drenches, tea and coffee. It is natural to sleep 
soundly ; unnatural to be nervous and wakeful 
after we retire to our couch for rest. It is natu- 
ral to clothe ourselves beautifully and healthful- 
ly, so every muscle is free to act gracefully and 
vigorously ; unnatural to torture our waists or 
obstruct the full and free movement of any mus- 
cle or limb by restraint, It is natural to be in- 
dustrious sportive, lively, mirthful ; unnatural 
to be lazy, sad, hypochondriacal. It is natural to 
love society ; unnatural to become a hermit. It 
is natural to seek the family relation ; unnatural 
to pass through life alone, without family ties. 
It is natural to be strong, healthy, upright ; un- 
natural to be sick, scrawny, feeble, round-shoul- 
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dered, small-chested, rickety. It is natural to 
seek pure air, a wise hygiene, and to remedy our 
departures from Nature ; unnatural to dose with 
drugs, pills, powders, and deadly poisons. It is 
natural to study the arts and sciences, to become 
familiar with the literature of this and past ages, 
to learn to ‘‘ know thyself ;’’ unnatural to excite 
the mind and debase the heart by constantly 
pouring over yellow-covered fiction. 

A natural life is the most desirable life. It in- 
cludes all the Christian graces of love to God and 
man. An infidel is always an unnatural man. 
He has no faith in God, and we might well say 
none in himself. There are too many infidels in 
the world. Every man is infidel so far as he is 
unnatural, or so far as his life is not in harmony 
with natural and therefore divine law ; for all 
natural law is divine in origin and in essence. 

A great want of the age is instrumentalities to 
induce the people to live more natural lives. It 
is the great mystery of creation that we are al- 
lowed to live any other ; but perhaps it is only 
because our departures from nature have blinded 
us so that we can not see. It will be wise for us 
when we return to nature to seek to learn our 
relations to her and follow them. It is doubtful 
if we can accomplish this in any way so success- 
fully for all, as by educating our children to good 
habits. Now we educate them to such habits as 
are fashionable, or current, or as suit our own 
perverted tastes. Shall not all earnest men and 
women seck this—it is in their power—and add 
their pens, voices, and influence to secure for the 
young a more natural education, one that shall 
lead them to simpler habits, cultivated tastes, 
and a higher degree of health and perfection of 
mind and body? 
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NOTES ON HEALTH. 





A Frencn cuisinier has given some of the best 
possible advice as to hot weather behavior, and 
its value is not alone for a few hot summer days, 
but “ for all (life) time.” 

In order to keep the body in a healthful con- 
dition, meat ought to be eaten at least once a 
day in summer time. It would be well to vary 
this programme by taking one meal of fish on 
every other day. 

Fat should be disused as much as possible. 

When weary, cold, warm, or exhausted, we 
drink in preference to eating, because we feel the 
effect instantaneously ; while after eating even 
the most substantial food, we do not feel the 
effect for some time. 

Waen exuavsrep, and when immediate relief 
is necessary, the best drinks are broth, chocolate, 
milk, or water sweetened with sugar. It is 
more than a mistake to drink wines or liquors at 
such a time ; it is really committing slow suicide. 

Wuew tuammsty, without exhaustion, we ought 
to drink cold water with a teaspoon ; when thirsty 
and heated, the first thing to do is to dip the 
hands in cold water, deep enough to cover the 
wrists. 

INVERSE NERVOUS ACTION. 

It has always been believed that of the two 
sets of nerves constituting the voluntary nervous 
system, namely, sensitive and motor, the former 





have only been the channel of transmission from 
without inward, the latter from within outward, 
conveying mandates to motion. 

Vulpian shows by a single experiment that the 
theory was not true, for he divided both the 
sensitive and motor nerves of the tongue, and 
crossing them united the ends of the first with 
the second. 

After the union by secondary growth or repair 
was accomplished, he was unable by irritation of 
the sensitive nerve to excite motor impulses. 

In this instance, the sensitive nerve acted ina 
direction precisely the reverse of the theory. 

The recent experiments of Bart confirmed this 
by twenty experiments. 

He engrafted the tip of a cat’s tail into her 
back, and after the union was completed, severed 
it completely at its base, so that it hung from 
its tip and received its nourishment in a direction 
the reverse of the natural one. 

When the sensibility of the tail returned, the 
sensibility was transmitted from the large end 
to the tip, in a direction precisely the reverse of 
the usual. 

The theory of motor and sensitive nerves 
needs revision. 


THE MMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 

The great importance of nature’s sweet re- 
storer to the weary frame should ever forbid 
our dissipating the time allotted for rest and 
repose. Early and regular hours should be 
preserved, and plenty of refreshing sleep se- 
cured. This is an indispensable necessity in 
order to discharge well the duties and sustain 
the fatigues and hardships of life. We do not 
sleep enough. The reply of General Zachary 
Taylor, who was an eminently practical man, 
after the battle of Palo Alto, to the many inquiries 
put by his officers, what was next to be done? is 
significant on this point: “ Le the men sleep,” was 
his only answer, and the victory at Resaca on the 
morrow proclaimed that they had slept well and 
to a good purpose. 

Insanity sometimes follows a sleepless victim. 
We recuperate and grow best when we sleep 
plentifully and well. Mothers should never 
awaken their babes—invalids should sleep, sleep, 
sleep all they can. No one should be deprived of 
the fall measure of natural sleep. “Early to 
bed and early to rise,” etc. 
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CENTRAL ARABIA. 


At the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, recently held at 
Nottingham, England, Mr. W. G. Palgrave, the 
Arabian traveler, gave an interesting account of 
his observations in the interior of Arabia, from 
which we condense the following interesting par- 
ticulars in regard to the geography and ethnology 
of that country. 

The people inhabiting the northern part of 
that country, he describes, have a perceptible 
affinity to the Jewish or Semitic type, with which 
they believe themselves to be connected through 
Ishmael. The southern population are more an 
African than an Asiatic race. These two races 
are at continual enmity with each other. The 
northerners still belong to clans or tribes, while 
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the southerners possess the elements of monarchy 
and aristocracy, and, to a certain extent, feudal 
municipal institutions. The north are strict in 
all that appertains to faith, while the south have 
an established form of religion or prejudice, and 
might rather be classed as free-thinkers. Their 
languages are totally different, indicating two 
distinct races ; while the Bedouin Arabs belong 
to neither community, but are the gipsies of 
African society. 

Central Arabia is a comparatively barren 
country, supplying pasture enough for the want 
of its inhabitants, and no more. Its wealth con- 
sists in its breeds of sheep and breeds of horses, 
which latter, although few in number, are still 
the finest of uncultivated races. In the eastern 
and southern parts of Arabia is a rich and beau- 
tiful country. The northern Arabs, though with 
many excellent qualities, great hospitality, and 
signal delicacy ot feeling, he believed to be, like 
their country, unimprovable. Records long an- 
terior to the time of Mohammed showed them to 
be identical in condition then with what they 
were in the present day. The south, on the con- 
trary, was highly improvable in its condition ; a 
country well-watered, an Indian climate, a soil 
of immense fertility, joined toa race of less actual 
attainments than the northern, but eminently 
susceptible of development and culture, and 
eminently a commercial people. Mr. Palgrave 
gave some account of the strict northern sect of 
Wahabees, with whom peculiar exclamations or 
oaths, and smoking especially, were punishable 
with death. When last in their country, the ex- 
treasurer, or secretary of the treasury, was 
charged with having smoked tobacco within the 
walls of his own palace, and was dragged ont 
and beaten to death at the door, though the 
Sultan bimself tried to preventit. [Rather severe 
on the smokers, though it may not be so bad to 
put a few to death for smoking, as it would be to 
permit the entire male portion of a tribe or 
nation to bring disease and decay on the whole!) 
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Pxonocrapay—A Sueaestion.—It is not a little 
remarkable that an age which has invented 
steam traveling and the dispatch of m by 
electricity should still content itself with a method 
of handwriting which is laborious and occupies a 
very unnecessary length of time. We travel six 
times as fast as our forefathers; we telegraph 
with the speed of lightning; but ovr ordinary 
written language is just as long and tedious as 
ever it was in days gone by. To men engaged 
in scientific occupations who have to write much, 
and whose time is very limited, a common system 
of abbreviation would prove a great boon. 
Medical practitioners, for instance, would find it 
of immense advantage to keep notes of their 
patients’ cases. If the adoption of a system of 
shorthand could be generaKy agreed upon, an 
amount of convenience would be experienced, the 
importance of which it is difficult to over-estimate. 

We are convinced that, sooner or later, a 
scheme of this kind must be adopted. There is 
no reason why our profession should not assume 
the initiative in its intrsduction. It is quite 
worth the while of members of our profession to 
look into this, and for that reason we have 
thought a brief reference to it was not out of 
place in our columns.—London Lancet. 


[Slow, but sensible, is the Z. Z. In America, 
many physicians use phonography, employing 
experts to take down and write out all their 
important cases ; and so of editors and authors 
who make medical journals and medical books. 
But we pbrenologists claim some credit for 
giving an impetus to phonography which has 
made it so popular in this country. We saw its 
importance, and advocated its claims from the 
moment our attention was first called to it. We 
regard it not less important than telegraphy.] 
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WHO WANTS IT? 


—— 


You, reader, want it, for its teachings in the 
natural history of man. What other journal in 
America, or in the world, makes any attempt to 
cover this ground? 

CLERGYMEN WANT IT, for its psychological discus- 
sions, in which immortality or a future state, 
growth in grace, the new birth, and the science 
of the soul are looked at from a new and scien- 
tific stand-point. 

Puysicrans Want 17, for the light it throws on 
the laws of life, health, and the treatment of 
disease, insanity, imbecility, idiocy, and crime. 

LAWYERS WANT IT, that they may learn how to 
read the characters of client and culprit, select 
juries, and manage their cases in accordance with 
justice and common sense. 

STATESMEN NEED IT, that they may legislate in 
accordance with the organizations and necessities 
of their constituents, and for the nation. 

‘TEACHERS WANT IT, to learn why Charles, James, 
and John differ so widely from Henry, William, 
and Edward. Why Lilly is so lady-like, and 
why Ruth is such a romp. Why one takes to 
this study, and another to that. Why a shake 
of the head is enough to correct one, and a severe 
punishment seems necessary in the correction of 
another. 

Eprrors want 11, to keep posted as to the pro- 
gress the world is making in mental science, 
_ recorded in these pages. 

Tue Msncuant wants 11, to select trusty, cap- 
able clerks. 

Tue Mecuanio wants it, that he may select 
apprentices who will excel in his trade, and not 
bungle in their work. 

Tue Parent wants iT, that he may note the 
natural tendencies in the minds of his children, 
and the better to direct, govern, and educate 
them. 

Youne Prorte neep rr, to learn how to judge 
who will make the most suitable matrimonial 
companions, and that they may the more readily 
conform to each other, where differences exist. 

Aut wantir. There is no human interest this 
JourNnaAL does not touch. Educational, political, 
social, physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
the entire ground of man’s three-fold nature is 
covered, and he who would know all that is 
knowable should read the ParsnoocicaL JouRNAL 
and try to know himself. 
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Opposrep.—It has been an ‘‘ up-hill business’’ to 
keep Phrenology alive, and to bring the people 
to a knowledge of its truth. Prejudice said, ‘‘ It 
overthrows existing opinions ;'’ bigotry said, ‘‘ It 
clashes with old institutions ;’’ ignorance called 
it “‘humbug,"’ and it has been earnestly opposed 
by them all. A few liberal-minded men heard 
of it, looked at it, listened to its advocates, read 
the works devoted to it, saw its beauty, truth, 
and utility, and joined the few willing workers 
in making it generally known. But it requires 
not a little bravery to withsiand the shafts of 
ridicule fired at it, and to defend it against the 
attacks of its opponents. Like defending one’s 
religious opinions, it is no small matter to stand 
up in the face of ignorance and proclaim the 
truth. We have been in the fight so long— 
under fire for thirty years—that all the opposition 








in the world could not move us, nor even ruffle 
our temper. But we are no longer alone. Brave 
hearts and true stand by us, all around, each 
armed with knowledge, and each enrolled for life. 

Frienps, let us stand together, work together, 
fight together, and we shall be strong, irresist- 
ible, and must win the battle. Opposition has 
no terror for those who are in the right. 
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MORE TESTIMONY. 





From a large number of kindly notices and allusions 
to ourselves and the science we advocate, we select the 
following. Testimony is sometimes worth publishing, 
but non nobis est gloriare. In one of his practical ser- 
mons the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: 

“ All my life long I have been in the habit of using 
Phrenology as that which solves the practical phenomena 
of life. Not that I regard the system as a completed one, 
but that I regard it as far more useful and far more prac- 
tical and sensible than any other system of mental phil- 
osophy which has yet been evolved. Certainly, Phrenol- 
ogy has introduced mental philosophy to the common 
people. Hitherto, mental philosophy has been the busi- 
ness of philosophers and metaphysicians—and it has 
been just about as much business as they needed for 
their whole lives; but since the day of Phrenology, its 
nomenclature, its simple and sensible division of the hu- 
man mind, and its mode of analyzing it, has brought the 
human mind within reach and comprehension of ordi- 
nary common intelligent people. And now, all through 
the reading part of our land, it may be said that Phrenol- 
ogy is so far diffused that it has become the philosophy 
of the common people. The learned professions may 
do what they please, the common people will try these 
questions, and will carry the day, to say nothing of the 
fact that all great material and scientific classes, though 
they do not concede the truth of Phrenology, are yet di- 
gesting it, and making it an integral part of the scientific 
system of mental philosophy.” 

Another distinguished clergyman, speaking of the ben- 
efits that he had derived from Phrenology, said: ‘* Phre- 
nology has done more for me than has Theology !” 

The West Virginia Journal thus speaks of the A. P. J. : 
“We can not speak too highly of the JourNaL. Com- 
mencing with the advocacy of Phrenology, it has extend- 
ed its field to include the entire field of self-knowledge, 
including mind and body. A regular perusal of this 
magazine would, we think, by causing us to see and 
know ourselves as we really are, from many a blurder 
free us, and teach us how to live.” 

The Hartford Daily;Post says: ‘‘The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL contains numerous engravings, and is full of in- 
structive and entertaining reading matter. ‘‘ Man, know 
thyself,”’ is the lesson the PorENoLoGicaL JOURNAL per- 
sistently urges upon its readers. The variety of its con- 
tents, and the able manner in which it often handles the 
subject it discusses, most of them of a nature of which 
we should suppose nothing new could at this day be 
said, tend to make up one of the most interesting and 
valuable publications that come to our table.” 

The New York Daily News gives the following under 
the head of “‘ Curiosities :"’ “‘ Among the objects of in- 
terest, to both citizens and strangers, is the Phrenologi- 
cal Museum, on Broadway. In this collection there are 
heads—plaster casts and real skulls—from all parts of 
the world; Egyptian mummies, said to be three thou- 
sand years old; skulls of thieves, robbers, and murder- 
ers; philanthropists, statesmen, and soldiers; poets, 
philosophers, inventors, and discoverers ; together with 
idiots, and those who have become distinguished for vir- 
tues or vices. Messrs. Fowler & Wells have been en- 
gaged more than twenty years in collecting this interest- 
ing cabinet, which has cost them more than $30,000. 
With a commendable liberality, they keep it open and 
free to visitors. 

“All works on Anthropology, embracing Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, etc., 
are supplied by these gentlemen, who publish the ILLvs- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JounnAL. Of the truth or 
utility of Phrenology each may judge for himself; in this 
place one may compare ‘heads and character’ to see 
how far they agree.” 
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OUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLASS. 


At a meeting of the French Academy of Medi- 
cine, held not long since in Paris, a distinguished 
physician objected to the reading of an account 
of certain experiments and observations which 
had been made by several eminent pbysicians in 
the Parisian hospitals, and stated as the grounds 
of his objections, that the conclusions obtained by 
such experiments and observatiors were in exact 
conformity with phrenological principles, and that 
he was well known for his anti-phrenological sen- 
timents. His objection and intolerant dicta, 
though strongly urged, were overruled, the paper 
was read before the Academy, and more evidence 
to the truths of Phrenology, of an incontrovert- 
ible character, placed on record. 

In our last professional class was one regularly 
graduated physician, who, appreciating the value 
of phrenological knowledge in his calling, had 
availed bimself of our instruction, and thus ac- 
quired, in a few weeks, information which would 
otherwise have required years of reading and ex- 
perience to gain. Men in professional callings, 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and teachers, 
find Phrenology of especial advantage, because 
they are brought into very intimate communica- 
tion with their fellows, and a correct understand- 
ing of individual character is often of grave im- 
portance to them. And not only to professional 
men is a knowledge of Phrenology advantageous, 
but also to all who have much to do in the way 
of public dealings, or who come in contact with 
others in their daily walks. Our intention, how- 
ever, with reference to the class we instruct in 
Phrenology is that each member shall be pre- 
pared to go out into the world as a lecturer and 
examiner. No learning, no accomplishment is 
useless to him who undertakes the laudable work 
we would give him, while some knowledge of 
Anatomy and Physiology is indispensable. A 
man with a good physical and mental organiza- 
tion, a quick and clear perception, and a fair ed- 
ucation can become a good phrenologist, and to 
men of such characteristics Phrenology opens a 
wide field for usefulness and profit. 

Our class is being rapidly filled up ; the num- 
ber of applicants so far is considerable. We trust 
that if there be any others who contemplate join- 
ing it, they will communicate their intention as 
soon as possible, that we may know on what a 
scale to make our preparations for their proper 
instruction. 

eo oe 


We need hardly say to the thoughtful and in- 
telligent reader, and in fact we have frequently 
said it before, that we do not indorse all the 
theories to which we refer in our JournaL. We 
aim to enlighten society in relation to the relig- 
ous and social usages that are interwoven with 
the framework of human life and linked with the 
customs that obtain in socicty in different parts of 
the world, and like the busy bee which finds 
material for his golden cells in the blossoms of 
ugly weeds as well as of beautiful flowers, we find 
that there is something good in almost every 
phase of human life. 

A good head well poised over a good heart will 
not mistake vice for virtue, and a well-educated 
conscience will demand equal and exact justice 
for all, and protest against a violation of the laws 
of God and man. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for m single copy 
of the PuorENOLoGIcaL JOURNAL AND LiFe ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1857, to Jannary, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of “ New 
Physiognomy,” value $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student's Sct, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent's Set with ‘New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars word: of our own publica- 
tions as a premium ; Onc Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

CLuBs may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-oflices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
1st of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums wil! be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on “New 
Physiognomy,” when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 


————p> op oa 


ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the Jounnat to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of Steryway AND Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octave Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred Journats 
to new subscribers, and one of Grovestern & Co.'s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason anp 
Hamutn’s Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JounnaL, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty Journnats a year, and one 
of Ilowanp’s New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made—value 
$28. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five Journnats to new 
subscribers, and cither Wheeler and Wilson's, Weed's, 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty JouRNALS a year, and one 
of Doty's Washing Machines—value $15 ; or, if preferred, 
of the best Clothes Wringers—price the same. 
Every house ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world- reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of their 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the 


one 


wide 


full number of subscribers to 


make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
game rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 


no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 


the Journan in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of att. who work in the interest of 
humanity. 


ee 


Incapacity To See Corors.—It is well known 


that the eyes of certain persons can not take 
cognizance of certain of the primary colors, as 
red, cte., etc., and it has long been sought to un- 


derstand the reason. 

Ilerr Rose, of Berlin, has experimentally deter- 
mined that in all such cases it is cither light of 
the least or the greatest refrangibility which is 
imperceptible, i. e., the luminous part of one or 
the other of the extremes of the spectrum. 


~ 
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Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 








I cAN not forbear expressing a few thoughts upon this 
subject, knowing, however, that they will be deemed by 
many altogether too old-fashioned for the present time. 

Not for the sake of controversy, nor for the purpose of 
wounding the sensibilities of those who may entertain 
different ideas, are they offered, but as honest convic- 
tions of truth and right. 

That any woman should consider herself a slave, de- 
barred from the exercise of any right, because she is not 
allowed to enter the ficld of political contest, to have her 
name associated with the strifes, the conquests, and the 
defeats of political parties, to have her soul trammeled 
and worn with the chains of political life, is, to me, as 
great a mystery as that any should desire this. 

That woman is gifted by nature for different duties 
than those assigned to man can not be denied; yet this 
does not prove that she is inferior to man, but only 
asserts her womanhood. If she were a man, and pos- 
sessed even all the qualities necessary in forming a true 
woman, she would be an inferior man; and we should 
never think of embodying the mind of even the best and 
noblest man we ever knew in our ideal perfect woman, 
Just so far as man is mfin and woman is woman, do they 
rightly influence each other. 

“Women govern us." How? It is by those womanly 
qualities, not possessed by him, that woman influences 
and governs man, and she surrenders this influence 
when she lays down her womanhood and tries to be a 
man. 


“On the cultivation of the minds of women depends 
the wisdom of man,” and woman should be so educated 
as to make this governing influence all for good, for it is 
exercised in every department of life. When the mind 
and heart and soul of woman are rightly guided and 
educated, when she is intellectual, pure, and good, when 
there is perfection in wormanhood, then, and not till 
then, will there be perfect manhood, and not till there is 
greater perfection in manhood will there be a change 
for the better in political institutions. 

Female suffrage can not accomplish this, but female 
influence, pure and holy, blessed of God, must do it. 

When every young girl feels that there is a sacredness 
in marriage, and fits herself for the duties of a wife 
before becoming one; when every wife feels it her duty 
“to study household good, and good works in her hus- 
band to promote,” and thinks that “ household good” 
means something more than kitchen drudgery; when 
every mother feels that the care of immortal souls, that 
it is her work to fit for high and holy responsibilities on 
earth, and for a home with God and angels in heaven, is 
not slavery, then will a new era dawn in the history of 
the nation. 

Let woman see and acknowledge the beauty and 
harmony of the arrangement which has made her physi- 


~cal inferiority the very root from which spring her 


virtues and their attendant influences. Removed from 
the actual collision of political contests, and screened 
from the passions which such engender, she brings party 
questions to the test of unalterable principles of reason 
and religion. She is the guardian angel of man’s politi- 
cal integrity, liable at the best to be warped by passion 
or prejudice, and excited by the rude clashing of opin- 
ions and interests. 

This is the true secret of woman's political influence, 
the true object of her political enlightenment. 

Said a young statesman to a friend who congratulated 
him upon his success in a public speech, “I wait to hear 
what Mary says of it; far better to me is her approval 
than all the praise of statesmen.” And through this 
man Mary has done far more for the nation than she 
could ever do through the ballot-box. 

A young man surrounded by the dangers of the battle- 
field and the more fearful moral dangers of the camp 
wrote to his sister, “If nothing else can do it, your 
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letters will make me strong to resist temptation.” 
Another writes to a friend, *‘ All that I now am that is 
pure and noble and good, I shall owe to you.” 

Could woman sacrifice such sacred offerings to her 
womanhood as these, for the sake of joining the tumul- 
tuous throng of election day? For the sake of dropping 
a piece of paper in the ballot-box, and dropping with it 
more than one of the jewels that ought ever to crown 
her brow ? 

Let woman feel that she és governing. that she és legis- 
lating, that she és voting. Let her feel, too, that if laws 
are corrupt and unjust, there is a failure somewhere in 
her work, and that the weal or woe of the nation depends 
upon how weil or ill she docs this work. 

Ilave we not aright to think that the influence of a 
good and lovely woman hovered about the pathway of 
that noble senator whose life was so pure, and when 
the silver cord was loosed, whose soul went away so 
exultant to its beautiful home ? 

The acknowledged rights and the privilezes of woman 
in our country are not few. If her soul is filled with 
“holy thoughts and high,”’ she is free to utter them and 
give them to the world. If visions of rare beauty float 
before her eyes, she has the right to make the canvas 
breathe them forth. And if she sces an angel in the 
marble struggling to be free, her hands can strike its 
fetters off. She has a right, if she choose, to make 
literature, painting, or sculpture a life-work; but if she 
choose to enter into the marriage relation, and God 
gives her children, she has then her life-work, and all else 
must be incidental. Ifone must be sacrificed, her children 
must be the poems of her life; their souls must be the 
canvas upon which she paints, and they must be the 
angels that ber hands shall render /free, back to the God 
who gave them. 

Here is the starting-place. The mother must be the 
mother. FRANCES A. BAKER. 

Oo ee oo 
VALUE OF FOREIGN COINS. 


Tue following is ‘‘a synopsis of the value of 
foreign specie moneys in the money terms and 
gold of the United States,” prepared officially at 
the United States Mint, and used at the Treasury 
Department in Washington : 









Countries. Value. 
Austria........ Silver Florin (100 Kreutzers)...... $4808 
Belgium....... ear $.19455 
SS ae Silver Dollar........ eysavetcescker 1804 
Brazil ......... Milrei (1,000 —— 5 060 deveceseceond -5AIB 
Bremen ....... Thaler (72 Grotes). . $.79 
Buenos Ayres.See New Granada and Mexice. 
Cent. America.Doubloon...........+...0eeeeeeeee $15.747 
Gold Dolar............ $.9842 
Four-Dollar Piece (2 Escudos) $3 
ee eee — 
China WN cb8 cube. ses secd doce \ 1.48 
Mexican Dollar..... 1.05 
(The Chop Dolar has no standard value.) 
Denmark...... Silver Rigedaler (6 Marks)........ $.5.463 
Ecuador sao PE MPMI ensstennbases <opecad 69 
Baypt......... PE 0 ba 6556 Feds csbcccscbuceceeens 05 
Eng = «déued SIND. ina apes congo tees puspes deal 84 
France........ Franc (100 Centimes) .. (gold) $.193 
(See Belgium.)............ "_@ilv er) $.19455 
Germany...... Thaler (30 Groschen)............... $.7205 
Austrian Florin (100 Kreutzers) 
RRR, $.4 
Southern Florin (60 Kreutzers). $ 
Greece........ Drachin (100 Lepta) 15 
Hamburg ..... Mark Banco (16 Skillings).......... 
India ......... Rupee (15 Annas) ............s000.-s . 
Italy........--Lira of Sardinia bédaGag 00cc'qs epen eee 19 
That OF FIGPOMSS. «os ve ccsecsseccess $.16% 
NN 6 eae $1.05 
Ducat of Naples...................-§.82%4 
Japan......... ES § Citidig Sis Scenchcb da ndeiese ule $.: 
Mexican Dollar $ 
Mexico........Doubloon........... 


Gold Dollar....... 





TEE EE v0.25 s0.0n009e06sgen 9s 
Morocco .... ——— Bs < dass buce med bcetewstde 
Netherlands... Guilder... .. .........+csccsecscosess ‘3. 4085 
New Granada. Peso a. -10 of a Condor)...... in gold $.965 

silver $.973 
POTR. 0 02 000008 Same as Bolivia 
Portugal .-Milrei (1,000 Reis).. $1. 
russia ....... Thaler (30 Groschen. y “Bee Germany. 

Russia...... .. Rouble (100 Copeks).........-++++- 8.777 
Pe ee Real (100 Centimos)...........-.-..++ $.05 
Sweden ....... Rigsdaler-riksemyat (1-4 specics ear 269 
Switzerland . oo (100 Rappen. y = France. 
Tunis ......... ARTO... cccccessse 
Eee (40 Paras). . 
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Witerarpy DHotices. 


[Al works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOG- 
1caAL JouRNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. } 


Tue American Conriicr. A 
History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States of America, 1860-65; Its 
Causes, Incidents, and Results; Intend- 
ed to exhibit especially its Moral and Po- 
litical Phases, with the Drift and Pro- 

ess of American Opinion respectin 
uman Slavery, from 1776 to the close o' 
the War for the Union. By Horace Gree- 
ley. Illustrated by Portraits on steel of 
Generals, Statesmen, and other Eminent 
men; Views of Places of Historic Inter- 
est; Maps, Diagrams of Battle Fields, 
Naval Actions, etc., from Official Sour- 
ces. Vol. Il. Hartford: published by 
O. D. Case & Co. 1866. Sheep. pp. 782. 
Many, like ourselves, have doubtless 
been anxiously awaiting the appearance of 
this second volume of Mr. Greeley’s excel- 
lent record of the great struggle between 
freedom and slavery. The first volume was 
in the main a retrospect of the antecedent 
events and predisposing influences which 
finally culminated in armed insurrection. 

This second volume, which completes the 

history, is mainly an account of the various 

battles, sieges, etc., with their multifold 
accompanying phenomena, which occurred 
during the progress of the war. The minor 
incidents of a campaign are given in avery 
clear and compact manner, because the 
author attaches much importance to the 
influence of minor operations, such as 
skirmishes, raids, etc., upon the mass of 
an army, or as we have it in his own words, 
** Battles are so often won or lost by saga- 
ciously planned movements, skillful com- 
binations, well-conducted marches, and 
wise dispositions, that I have extended 
to these a prominence which seemed to me 
more clearly justified than usually conced- 
ed.’ Hence the volume will be found to 
contain many brief allusions to small pas- 
sages of arms, and to what may appear at 
first sight to be trifling occurrences, but 
which had an important bearing on the 
greater circumstances which followed. 
The narratives are given in Mr. Greeley’s 
free and generous style, exhibiting far less 
partiality for his own section and side in 
the conflict than one naturally would sup- 
pose the editor of the leading newspaper 
in the interest of the so-called ‘* radicals” 
capable of. In fact, the whole work is writ- 
ten with such an evident regard to truth- 
fulness of statement, both as it relates to 
the political questions involved and the in- 
cidents of the war as it was actually con- 
ducted in the field, that it merits more than 
this passing notice, and will redound in 
after years to the reputation of the author 
and to the credit of the literature of 1866. 





595 Putrir PunGEnciEs. New 
York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broad- 
way. ice, $4 75. 

This book is intended evidently as a 
compendium of the facetious sayings of an 
eminent American divine. It is impossi- 
ble for us to furnish our readers with even 
a synopsis of the subjects treated, as many 
of the quotations are very brief. The idea 
of presenting in book-form a few of the 
most brilliant scintillations which flash at 
times from our most gifted clergymen is a 
good one, which we hope to see continued ; 
for, to quote a ‘‘ pungency” from the pref- 
ace, “I think the minister of God has 
carte blanche liberty to touch men’s mirth- 
fulness, even so far as by so doing he can 
help them toward the right and away from 
the wrong. And I regard all this supersti- 
tious, unsmiling Christianity as a relic of 
the old vandal times.” 








Notes on Beauty, V1Gor, AND 
DEVELOPMENT ; or, How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form; Solidity of Muscle. 
Strength of Limb, and Clearness an 
Beauty of Complexion, by a course of Ex- 
ercise, Diet, and other Hygienic Means. 
By William Milo, London. With Notes 
and Illustrations, Price, pomeais, 12 cts. 
Fowler and Wells, New York. 

Few books contain so much that is really 
of value in so small a space and for so low 
aprice. As health and beauty are among 
the most coveted of earthly blessings, we 
can safely assume that everybody will be 
glad to have the way to gain and retain 
them pointed ont, as it is in this handsome 
little illustrated manual. 

Tue Picrure or Sr. Joun. 
A Poem. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. $2. 

Bayard Taylor’s writings are too well 
known to need any comment. ‘“ The Pic- 
ture of St. John’’ has only to be read to be 
appreciated. The poem itself has much 
sweetness, and an easy flow of the rhythm 
adopted. 
Tue Poretica, Works or AL- 

FRED TENNYSON, Poct Laureate. Com- 

plete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 

Cloth, $1 25. 

This “Diamond Tennyson,” just pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, may be regard- 
ed as a model of beauty, compactness, 
and cheapness in book-making. It com- 
prises the entire poems of Tennyson, is- 
sued in a new form, and at a price which 
will place it within the reach of all. 

We are happy to see in print any edition 
of a popular author, which is within the 
means of the lower classes, and this hand- 
some edition of Tennyson speaks well for 
the business enterprise and liberal-mind- 
edness of the well-known publishers. We 
trust that complete editions of other au- 
thors, both in prose and poetry, will be is- 
sued in the same style, so that the poor 
man, at trifling expense, will be enabled to 
form a select collection for his own and his 
family’s improvement intellectually. 


CnuARACTER AND CHARACTER- 
istic Men. By Edwin P. Whipple, 12mo, 
Pp. 824. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

oth, $1 7%. 

There are some men, and they would be 
reckoned among our illuminati, who are 
ever croaking about a decay of American 
literature. We do not agree with them ; 
and when we read a book like that of Mr. 
Whipple's, a book exhibiting a purity of 
taste and a literary spirit unsurpassed, if 
equaled, by any late essayist, we are con- 
firmed in our disagreement. Mr. Whipple 
is a bold and original thinker, and for that 
reason can be read with profit. The pre- 
vailing tameness of modern authorship is 
of course to be deprecated, but there are 
American writers who are far above the 
“soft impeachment,” and they preserve 
the reputation of American literature from 
a declination. 

The essays on Eccentric Character and 
Intellectual Character are ably written, and 
show an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, such as can be acquired only by ex- 
perience and close observation. The de- 
scriptive essays are interesting and valu- 
able as presenting us with actual personal- 
ity. 


Tur Bictow Papers. Second 


Series. By James Russell Lowell. Bos- 
He a Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. Price 


It is now more than twenty years since 
the first volume of the “ Biglow Papers” 
made its appearance, and which at once 
won its author unabated popularity. Amer- 
ican humor was there shown in its genuine 
character, and from the preface to the En- 
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glish edition we find the following eulogi- 
um on its author, then unknown: “ Greece 
had her Aristophanes ; Rome her Juvenal ; 
France her Rabelais, her Moliere, her Vol- 
taire; Germany her Jean Paul, her Heine; 
England her Swift, her Thackeray; and 
America her Lowell. By the side of al] 
these great masters of satire the author of 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’ holds his own place, 
distinct from each andall. The man who 
reads the book for the first time, and is 
capable of understanding it, has received a 
new sensation. In Lowell the American 
mind for the first time flowered out into 
thoroughly original genius. For real un- 
mistakable genius, for that glorious full- 
ness of power which knocks a man down 
for sheer admiration and then makes him 
rush into the arms of the knocker-down 
and swear eternal friendship with him for 
sheer delight, the ‘Biglow Papers’ stand 
alone.” The present volume is prefaced 
bya lengthy and admirable introduction, in 
which the author states his reasons for 
choosing the Yankee dialect for setting 
forth his satire, and devotes cighty pages 
to show the innumerable ‘* Americanisms” 
which are in common use in different 
States, and which are certainly very amus- 
ing. The contents are varied, including 
“The Courtin’;” “ Birdofredum Sawin, 
Esq., to Mr. Hosea Biglow ;” ** Mason and 
Slidell, A Yankee Idyl;” “‘A Message of 
Jeff. Davis in Secret Session,” ctc. 


Tur Worps or Jresus. By 
the author of “The Morning and Night 
Watches,” “ The Faithful Promiser,” 
etc. Taken from the last London edi- 
tion. New York: Tibbals & Whiting. 
Price 50 cents. 

The following statement must be a suffi- 
cient recommendation of this little book 
to those likely to take an interest in it. 

A city clergyman called at a book-store 
to obtain a book as a birth-day present fo: 
his wife. Observing an elegant copy 
of the ** Words of Jesus,” he purchased 
and presented it. About three years after, 
this Christian lady died. On the day 
of her death she requested her husband to 
bring her the ** Words of Jesus,” and on 
receiving it she eaid: “I want to present 
you—my husband—with this book as my 
last and dying gift.” ‘That dying gift has 
done me more good than any book except 
the Bible.” — 


Wuarrerrisrs; or, The Times 
and Days of Charles the Second. By the 
author of ** Whitehall ; or Days and Times 
of Oliver Cromwell.”” With illustrations 
designed by Chapin. Published by Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. Price $1. 
This work is said to have achieved a 

great popularity in England, and certainly 

it is written ina style most attractive to 
the novel-reader. Many historical inci- 
dents relating to the stirring times of 

Charles IL, especially the conspiracy 

against the “Merry Monarch” so well 

known as the “ Ryehouse Plot,” are woven 
into the current of the tale with singular 
felicity. The various occurrences are most 
startling and absorbing, and the whole 
book reminds us much of the vein of Ains+ 
worth. 


Rep-Letrrer Days 1n AppLe- 
THoRPE. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. Price $1 50. 
The title, ‘‘ Red-Letter Days” does not 

indicate fully the contents of this delight- 

ful little volume, which is intended for the 
young folks. It consists of ten pretty lit- 
tle stories, which will be found both inter- 
esting and instructive, and no doubt “ Red- 

Letter Days” will win a popularity among 

its young readers, equal to that which 

“Summer Rest” has obtained among the 

authoress’ more mature admirers. It is 

beautifully illustrated throughout, and with 
its elegant binding is a very attractive vol- 
ume, ‘ 
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Grirrita Gaunt; or, Jeal- 
ousy. By Charles Reade. With Illustra- 
tions. ston: Ticknor & Ficlds. Pa- 
per, $1 
This production of the well-known Reade 

is in keeping with his other books. The 

characters represented are mainly such as 
require vigorous portraiture or strong lan- 
guage, and if in some instances the expres- 
sions trend on the indelicate, the very cir- 
cumstances of those instances appear to 
indorse the manner of such expressions, 

We should expect a man of Griffith Gaunt’s 

moral and intellectual composition when 

influenced by strong emotion or indigna- 
tion to turn more or less aside from the 
path of exact gentility or strict propriety. 

We do not consider the book a great ac- 

quisition to our literature, but we think it 

entitled to as much consideration as is be- 
stowed on most of the novels of the day. 


Tor Lire anp Travers or 
Ileroporvs, in the Fifth Century before 
Christ. In two vols.,8vo. Cloth, $3 50. 
This is an imaginary biography founded 

on fact, illustrative of the history, man- 
pers, religion, literature, arts, and social 
condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Babylonians, Hebrews, and other an- 
cient nations. Very interesting to those 
who desire information on subjects relat- 
ing to aacient history. 


Tux Guost or My Hvs- 
BAND. No. 2 of the Sunnyside Series; a 
striking novel by that well-known author 
W. Gilmore Simms, has been issued in a 
form accessible to all by Chapman & Com- 
pany. Price 20 cents. 


Ter CoLttoguirs or Epwarp 
Osporne, Citizen and Clothworker of 
London. By ye author of Mary Powell. 
Walter Gibson, Publisher, New York. 
Price 50 cents. 


This is a somewhat interesting narrative 
of a London apprentice, written in quaint 
old style. The motive of the author is ev- 
idently the inculcation of Christian moral- 
ity, although some allusions to another de- 
nomination are not altogether charitable. 
The typography and general execution of 
the work speak well for the publisher. 
Our Erernat Homes. By a 

Bible Student. From the fourth London 


edition. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 12mo. 
Fancy cloth, $1 50. 


The author of this really charming book 
seems to have taken a Swedenborgian 
view of celestial things—finds heaven all 
around us, and adduces Scriptural state- 
ments as authorities. The book is evi- 
dently a product of careful research and 
much reflection, treating of those subjects 
which are often anxiously inquired into, 
viz., the nature of death, do the departed 
forget us? etc. A strong vein of ulfra- 
humanitarianism pervades the work. 


“Our Youne Forks” for 
November comes from the press of Tick- 
nor & Fields filled with fresh and attract- 
ive reading. The illustrations and stories 
are well adapted to juvenile intellects, and 
inculcate good morality. Some first-class 
names are among the contributors. Price 
20 cents. 


Tue Atiantic Montaty for 
November is on our table, and contains a 
goodly array of mental pabulum. Unter- 
rified by the comments of the refined Round 
Table, it gives an installment of “ Griffith 
Gaunt.” The article un “The President 
and his Accomplices” is somewhat acri- 
monious, but just indignation may some- 
times be allowed to use a severe tongue. 
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Tar Carnorrc Wortp for 
November is on our table, and contains, as 
usual, a very considerable amount of inter- 
esting matter, both narrative and philo- 
sophical. The litcrary ability displayed in 
many of the published articles is certainly 
of a superior order, and well compensates 
the thoughtful reader for the time taken up 
in their perusal. Althonch our religious 
convictions do differ from those of the de- 
nomination in the interest of which this 
magazine is published, yet we are rencrous 
enough to award it the commendation 
which is dne to the enterprise and ability 
shown in the manner of its getting up. 





History or Rartrionatism, 
embracing a Survey of the Present State 
of Protestant Theology. With an Appen- 
dix of Literature. By the Rev. John F. 
Hurst, A.M., D.D. Smo, pp. 623. Cloth, 
$3 75. — 

The Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York for 1865- 
66, augurs favorably for the success of this 
excellent institution. Already a Western 
branch has becn established at No. 76 Var- 
ick Street, which was formally opened April 

* 9@, and is now crowded nightly by young 
men, who are overheard to say, ‘* Meet me 
to-morrow nicht,” not at “The Office,” 
“The Home,” “ The Study,” or other kin- 
dred places, but “‘ at the Reading-Room on 
Varick Street." Acharter was granted on 
the 3d of April, 1866, incorporating the 
above Association, and it is their intention 
to erect a building which ehall be a center 
for the good work and an honor to the city ; 
for which purpose two hundred thousand 
dollars have been already subscribed. The 
rooms of the Association are at present No. 
161 Fifth Avenue, where strangers in the 
city are always cordially welcomed and 
placed in the way of future success. The 
amount of moral good the Association has 
done in the city of New York, by its coun- 
teracting influences, is incalculable, and it 
should therefore receive the earnest and 
substantial support of every one. 


Se ___ 





[Among the late issues of the press not 


elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may | 


mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :} 


TREATISE ON 
APPLIED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF SoaP 
AND CanpLEs. Being a thorongh exposi- 
tion, in all their minutix, of the principles 
and practice of the trade, based upon the 
most recent discoveries in science and art. 
By Campbell Morfit. Dlustrated with 260 
engravings. The work is nearly out of 
print, and price fixed at ¢20. May be had 
at this office. 


Batpwiyn’s HanpsBook oF 
CrnrraL Park. 16mo, pp. xvi., 64. Pa- 
per, 25 cents. —_ 


Lire anp Deatn Ererna: 
a Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. 
By Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
390. Cloth, $2. 


Tue Base- Dart PLayver’s 
Book or Rererence. Containing the 
Rules of the Game for 1866; with an Ex- 
planatory Appendix; full Instructions for 
Umpires; Instructions for Scoring, etc. 
By Chad. %mo, pp. 76. Flexible cloth, 
30 centa. 
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| Darmy ComMmuntNGsS WITH 
Gop. Selected chiefly from the Writings 
of Archbishop Leighton. By H. E. C. Cob- 
den. Sixth Edition. 18mo, pp. 9. Cloth, 
gilt, 90 cents. 


Tor Law anp Practice In 
Spectra Procerepines, and in Special 
Cases, inclnding the Provisional Remedies 
of * Arrest and Bail,” ** Attachments,” and 
“Claim and Delivery,” under the Code of 
Procedure within the Courts, etc., of the 
State of New York. With an Appendix of 
Forms. In Two Volumes. By Charles 
Crary. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxviii., 
723; xii., 730. Sheep, $14. 


Tue Name anove Every 
| NAME ; or, Devotional and Practical Med- 
itations for Every Weck in the Year, with 
}a Text for Every Day in the Year, on the 
Scriptural Titles of Jesus Christ. With a 
| List of Three Hundred and Twenty-seven 
Names of our Saviour. By Rev. S. Cutler. 
| 18mo, pp. viii., 208. Cloth, gilt, $1 50. 


SratisticaL History oF THE 
| Frest Century oF AMERICAN METHODISM: 
| with a Summary of the Origin and Pres- 
jent Operations of Other Denominations. 
| By Rey. C.C, Goss, 16mo, pp. 188. Cloth, 
| $1 25. 

A Practica TREATISE ON 
FRACTURES AND DistocaTions. By F. H. 
Hamilton, M.D. Third Edition Revised 
and Improved, with Two Hundred and 
Ninety-four Wood-cuts, 8vo, pp. 777. 
Cloth, $3 50. 


Tue Poems or Tuos. Kisnie 

Henvey. Edited by Mrs. Hervey. With 
\a Memoir. 16mo, pp. viii., 437. Cloth, blue 
jand gold, $1 50. 


Tue Law or Torts, or Prt- 
vaTe Wrones. By Francis Tilliard. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Two Vol- 
jumes. 8vo, pp. lvii., 626; xlvii., 721. Sheep, 
| $16 50. 


Tne CULTIVATION OF THE 
Natrve Grare and Manufacture of Amer- 
ican Wine. By George Tiusmann, 12mo, 
pp. 192. Cloth, $1 75. 





Sranisn PAPERS AND OTHER 
Miscellanies, hitherto Unpublished or Un- 
collected. By Washington Irving. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Pierre M. Irving. 
Two Volumes. 12mo, pp. xv., 466; 487. 
Cloth, $5 50. — 


Last Worps or EmMrIvEent 
| PERSONS. Comprising, in the majority of 





| instances, a Brief Accent of their Last 
|Iours. Compiled by Juseph Kaines. Cr. 
8vo, pp. xv., 393. Cloth, $3. 


Copyricnt AND PATENT 
|Laws or tHe Untrep States, 179 To 
|1866. With Notes of Judicial Decisions 
Thereunder, and Forms and Indexes. By 
Stephen D. Lgw. 12mo, pp. 264. Half 
sheep, $3. — 


FREDERICK TOE GREAT AND 
}u1s Court. An Iistorical Romance. By 
L. Mulbach. Translated from the German 
| by Mrs. Chapman Coleman, and her Dangh- 
ters. 12mo, pp. 434. Cloth, $2 25. 


Manvat or Materta Mep- 
ICA AND THERAPEUTICS. Being an Abridg- 
ment of the late Dr. Pereira’s Elements of 
| Materia Medica, arranged in Conformity 
| with the British Pharmacopeia, etc., by 
| Frederic John Farre, M.D., assisted by 
R. Bentley, M.R.C.S., and R. Warington, 
F.R.S. With Numerous References to the 
'U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, and many other Ad- 
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ditions, by Horatio C. Wood, Jr., M.D. 
ete. With Two Hundred and Thirty-six 
Wood Engravings. Royal, 8vo, pp. 1030. 
Cloth, $8; sheep, $9. 


A YANKEE IN CANADA, WITH 
AntTI-SLAVERY AND Rerorm Papers. By 
Henry D. Thoreau. 12mo, pp. 286. Cloth, 
$1 75. — 

Arcurrecturr, LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING, AND Rurat Art. No.1, 1867. 
By George E. & F. W. Woodward. 12mo, 
pp. 120. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tue Ser or Sr. Perer Tur 
Rock or tHe Cuurcn, the Source of Ju- 
risdiction, and the Center of Unity. By 
T. W. Allies, M:A. Third Edition. 18mo, 
pp. 310. Cloth, $1 25. 





Enewiisn ComMpPosiTioN AND 
Rneroric. AManual. By A. Bain. Amer- 
ican Edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 343. 
Cloth, $2. 

Tue Arr or Amusina. Be- 
ing a Collection of Graceful Arts, Merry 
Games, Odd Tricks, Curious Puzzles, and 
New Charades ; together with Suggestions 
for Private Theatricals, Tableaux, etc., etc. 
By Frank Bellows. With nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 302. Cloth, $2 25. 


Ortnopoxy; its Truths and 
Errors. By James FreemanClarke. 12mo, 
pp. xi., 512. Cloth, $2. 


A Practica, TREATISE ON 
THE PHYSICAL EXPLORATION OF THE CHEST 
and the Diagnosis of Diseases affecting the 
Respiratory Organs. By Austin Flint, M.D. 
Second Edition, revised. Svo, pp. 595. 
Cloth, $5. 

larszk ORTHOGRAPHY ; or, 
Companion to the National Series of Spell- 
ers and Readers, teaching the Orthography 
and Meaning of Words liable to be Mis- 
spelled or Misused. By W. B. Fowle. 
16mo, pp. 144. Bds., 40 cents. 


Tue Treacuer’s Iystirute; 
or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By 
W. B. Fowle. First New York Edition. 
12mo, pp. 258. Cloth, $1 75. 


Scnoot GovERNMENT; 2 Prac- 
tical Treatise, presenting a thorough Dis- 
cussion of its Facts, Principles, and their 
Applications. By F. 8. Jewell, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 308. Cloth, $1 75. 





TREASURES FROM TIE ProsE 
Writrxes or Jonn Mitton. Portrait. 
12mo, pp. viii., 486. Cloth, $2 75. 


NownsEnsicaL Raynes, with 
Absurd Pictures, in Red and Biack. 4to, 
pp. 4. Bds., $1 25. 


Grirritn Gaunt; or, Jeal- 
ousy. With Dlustrations, By Chas, Reade. 
8vo, pp. 214. Paper, $1. 


Riss (Tne) anp THE Fatt; 
or, The Origin of Moral Evil. In Three 
Parts. Part I. The Suggestions of Reason. 
II. The Disclosures of Revelation. III. 
The Confirmations of Theology. 12mo, 
pp. 311. Cloth, $2. 


CHARACTER AND CHARAC- 
| Tenistic Men. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
| 12mo, pp. 324. Cloth, $1 75. 





Tue New York Speaker. 

A selection of pieces designed for Academ- 

| ie Exercises in Elocution. By Warren P. 
| Edgarton, Professor of Oratory and Rhet- 
|} orice, With introductory remarks on Dec- 


aa 


lamation by William Russell. 
edition. $2. 

Tue Avoranie CaAvsEs or 
Disease, Insanity, and Derormity. By 
John Ellis, M.D., Professor of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine in the West- 
ern Medica] College, author of ** Marriage 
andits Violations.”’ Fourth edition. Cloth. 
Price $2. This is an excellent book, con- 
taining valuable information, intelligible 
to all, in relation to domestic matters, 


Revised 


New Mvusic.—We have re- 
ceived the following pieces of music re- 
cently published by C. M. Tremaine, sne- 
cessor to Tlorace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
“ Bells in Distant Lands,” song with cho- 
rus, by Henry Tucker, 30 cents, “ 


Galop,” by Mrs. Parkhurst, 30cts. “* Wait- 


ing for the Loved One,” 30 cts., music 
by Tucker; and “Beautiful Form of My 
Dreams,” by W. C. Bakerand HH. P. Danks, 
50 cents. These are all superior in their 
way. “Besutiful Form of My Dreams” 
strikes us as one of the sweetest songs 
that has been published the past year or 
two. 


Besides other monthlies al- 
ready noticed, we have received the follow- 
ing: 

Tue New York CoacuMaker’s Montn- 
LY Mae@aztne for November, which is em- 
bellished with several fincly executed en- 
gravings of carriages. Price 50 cents. 

Tne American Aonricuiturist, which 
presents a multitudinons array of articles 
and items valuable to the farmer, frnit- 
grower, and florist. $1 50a year. 

Tue STUDENT AND ScHooLmaTE, abound- 
ing in juvenile matters. $1 50. 

Tue Home Monta ty, a chaste publica- 
tion for the boudoir. $3. 

Tne New York Socrat Screxce Re- 
vrew, a valuable addition to our library, 
which discnases questions of sociology, po- 
litical economy in an able and honest man- 
net. The November issue contains arti- 
cles on “ Taxation,” “‘ Free Trade,” “ Prot. 
John W. Draper,” etc. $44 year. 








@o our Correspondents. 





Questions or ‘* Genera INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.’ Your 
“Best Taovents” solicited. 





Kantran Puritosopny.— 
Will you please state the leading points of 
the Kantian theory? In short, what is it? 


Ans. It is a system or theory which owes 
its existence to Immannel Kant, professor 
of logic and metaphysics in the University 
of Kénigsherg, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Our limits will pre- 
vent us from giving an explanation of this 
system in any degree adequate to its im- 
portance. Kant sought, bya strict analysis 
of our intellectual powers, to ascertain the 
possibility and to determine the limits of 
hnman knowledge. He divides the epecn- 
lative part of our nature into three great 
provinces — sense, understanding, and 
reason. One perception of the outward 
world is representative merely ; of things 
as they are in themselves, it affords us no 
notice. In order to render human experi- 
ence possible, two ground forms, under 
which all sensible things are contemplated, 








are assumed—time and space. To these he 
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assigns a strictly subjective reality. The 
truth of the fundamental axioms of geom- 
etry rests on the necessity and univers- 
ality of our intuitions of space in its three 
dimensions —intuitions which are not 
derived from any one of our senses, or 
from any combination of them, but lie at 
the ground and are the condition of all 
sensible human experience. The under- 
standing, or the faculty which combines 
and classifies the materials yielded by 
sense, Kant subjects to a similar analysis. 
All its operations are generalized into four 
fundamental modes or forms of concep- 
tion, which he names categories, These 
are four in number: 1. Quantity, including 
unity, multeity. 2. Quality, divided with 
reality, negation, and iimitation. 38. Rela- 
tion, viz., substance and accident, cause and 
effect, action and reaction. 4. Modality, also 
subdivided into possibility, existence, and 
necessity. These form, as it were, the 
molds in which the rude material of the 
senses is shaped into conceptions, and 
becomes knowledge properly so-called. 
The categories in themselves are the 
subject-matter of logic, which is so far 
forth a pure science, determinable @ priori. 
The third and highest faculty, the reason, 
consists in the power of forming ideas— 
pure forms of intelligence, to which the 
sensible world has no adequate corre- 
spondents. Out of these ideas no science 
can be formed; they are to be regarded as 
regulative only, not as constitutive. The 
existence of God, immortality, freedom, 
are the objects after which the reason is 
perpetually striving, but concerning which 
it can decide neither one way or the other. 
Thus far, Kant’s system may be regarded 
as one of pure skepticism. The def- 
ciencies of our speculative reason he con- 
ceives to be supplied by the moral faculty, 
to which he has given the name of practi- 
cal reason, the object of which is to deter- 
mine, not what is, but what ought to be. 
As the former determines the form of our 
knowledge, so the latter prescribes the 
form of our action. Obligation is not a 
mere feeling; it has a pure form, under 
which the reason is compelled to regard 
human conduct. The personality of man, 
which lics at the ground of speculative 
knowledge, becomes, as related to action, 
freedom of the will. It is in our moral 
nature that we must seek for the only 
valid foundation of the belief in God, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state 
in which the demands of the practical 
reason shall be realized. (See Kant’s 
Philosophical Works.) 


What course of study, or 
what occupation, will best develop the 
* reflective or reasoning faculties ?” 

Ans. The attention and thoughtful peru- 
sal of such books as are written by the best 
minds of the age. Essays, debates, the 
French Revolution by Carlyle, Macaulay's 
Essays, etc., etc. A careful perusal of the 
columns of the AmrenicaAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouURNAL will help you to secure clearness 
of thought and purity of sentiment. But 
you should not only read, but also converse, 
and that with persons of highest culture 
within your reach, Their influence will 
be to draw you up toward their plane of 
mental ability. — 

N ex vousnress—Drink.— 
1. How can nervousness be overcome? 2. 
Does the moderate use of ale or beer in- 
crease nervousness? 3. Inasmuch as tea 
is harmial to the nervous system, what 
drink, in your opinion, would be a good 
substitute for it? 

Ans 1. Some persons inherit nervous sus- 
ceptibility. It is a fixture in their consti- 
tution; and all that can be done is to 
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secure those conditions which are least 
calculated to irritate and excite nervous- 
ness. Nine tenths of that which passes 
for nervousness is not primarily charge- 
able to constitutional nervous suscepti- 
bility, but is induced by over-work, by 
dissipation, by sleeping too little, by using 
tea, coffec, pepper, and other spices, by 
using tobacco and alcoholic liquors. To 
get rid of nervousness that has been 
induced by bad habits, our advice is: quit 
the bad habits, one at a time, or all 
together; sleep liberally; keep the pas- 
sions and the appetites under proper re- 
straint, and you will have as quiet a 
nervous system as is consistent with your 
constitution and the way you have uscd it. 
2. The ingredients which make ale or beer 
an excitant or stimulant are doubtless bad 
for the nervous system and for the entire 
man. 8. It sometimes seems ridiculous 
when we say to persons, “* You should not 
drink coffee, because it sends the blood to 
your brain and excites your nervows sys- 
tem.”’ ‘“* What shall we drink then ?—tea ?” 
“No.” “Chocolate?” “No.” “Well, what 
then shall we drink?” Our answer is, 
That which the Creator gives us to drink. 
What does a man seek to drink when 
famishing with thirst ? Coffeeorale? Not 
a bit of it. His cry is, “Water, water;” 
and the water which is contained in vari- 
ous drinks constitutes all that is calculated 
in them to quench thirst. Coffee is simply 
water with solids mixed with it—sugar, 
the coffee bean, and the solid parts of 
milk—all the rest being water, so that all 
the drink there is to coffee is water after 
all. The other solid substances are food 
and stimulants, nothing more. 


- ° 
Puonetics — What is Pho- 
notypy ? Whatis phonetic printing? And 
what is the phonic and the phonetic meth- 
ods of teaching the above? I have heard a 
good deal about the utility of the phonetic 
method of learning to read, but have never 
heard just what it is. Webster does not 
ive me much satisfaction. Also, what is 
?anophonics ? 


Ans. Phonotypy is a proposed method of 
printing by which cach sound of the voice 
shall be represented by a distinct letter or 
type ; when printed, it is called phonetic- 
print. There are thirty-four letters to the 
phonetic alphabet, and each is pronounced 
as written. For instance—langgwidj, in 
Phonotypy, would réepresent language ; ak- 
wairment means acquirement, éz for is, and 
soon. Works on the above can be procur- 
ed through us. At present, this method of 
writing and reading is incomplete ; but is 
adopted by some teachers in order to con- 
vey the correct pronunciation of words to 
their pupils. The term Panophonics liter- 
ally means all sounds, and the gentleman 
who proposes to publish a work under that 
title, alleges he has invented a system of 
signs and their combinations which will 
represent accurately all sounds in human 
speech. If so, the system will be valuable 
as an aid in the acquisition of foreign 
tongues, and may pave the way to a uni- 
versal language. 

Sotpirers.—Why is it that 
all men with high foreheads make 
soldiers and our best goncrals, especially 
when Inhabitiveness, which gives patriot- 
ism, and Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, which give foree and courage, are 
located in the back-head ? 

Ans. The ample forehead gives planning 
talent, and intelligence is useful in the sol- 
dicr. Soldiers who are ignorant, who are 
mere machines, are not so effective as well- 
trained, intelligent men. The large fore- 
| head gives intelligence, while the base and 
back of the head impart the force. A man 








with a large forehead is just as likely to 
have good force of character as one with it 
small. — 

Ilistory oF tur Worip.— 
What is the best general history of the 
world? 

Ans, Smith’s Universal History so far as 
completed is probably the most compre- 
hensive and best. There remain two or 
three volumes, relating to modern times, 
yet to be issued before the work is com- 
plete. —_ 


Ilistory oF THE REBELLION. 
—Which is the best history of the Great 
Rebellion according to the price? 


Ans. We think Greelcy’s ‘* American 
Conflict” the best out. In a matter of that 
kind, price is of little account. Poor his- 
tory, like poor butter, is dear at any price. 


Lanevuaces.—Is it advisable 
for a person twenty-five years of age, who 
is just entering upon a s¢ientific course, to 
take up the languages, ps he does 
not want to teach them 

Ans. Yes, by all means. They will al- 
ways be found useful. Study them, and 
they will amply repay you for the time you 
spend. — 

Cuvurcn History. — What 
is the best history of the Christian Church 
from the commencement of the Christian 
era to the Reformation, or to the a 
time? and where can it be procured ? 

Ans. There are many good ones. Nean- 
der’s Church History, which comes down 
to the eleventh century, is the best so far. 
Geisler’s is translated down to 1648, 
and Schaff’s, of which two volumes will 
soon appear, comes down to the Reforma- 
tion. These are all lengthy. Hasse’s and 
Courtesy’s Church Histories are brief and 
condensed. Any of the above works can 
be procured through this office. 


Ham anp Tan.—1. What is 
the cause of the hair of the head falling out 
in immature age? 2. What will prevent 
it? 3. What will remove tan? 

Ans. 1. The falling out of the hair may 
be occasioned by various conditions of the 
head, euch as dryness of the scalp, unnatu- 
ral heat, etc. Illness which affects the 
brain, rendering it unduly excited and 
feverish, loosens the hair. 2. In order to 
prevent it, we would suggest that all excit- 
ing causes be avoided, and that the head 
be frequently washed in tepid water and 
the scalp excited with a brush, not too 
harsh, two or three times a day. 3. We 
know of no preparation which will effect- 
ually remove tan without injuring the skin. 
In fact, we don’t see the necessity for its 
removal. We look upon a sun-brown face 
as an indication of health. We do not ad- 
mire the death-like pallor which is given 
to the complexion by a leng-continued con- 
finement within doors, remote from the 
beneficent sunbeams. 


OnsECTION TO PuRENOLOGY. 
—How do you account for the fact that 
Phrenology has never been introduced into 
any of our institutions of learning? 


Ans. Phrenology has been introduced 
into institutions of learning, but not toany 
considerable extent in this country. In 
Germany and France, distinguished pro- 
fessors of medical science have given much 
attention to Phrenology, and lecture on 
the nature and functions of the brain 
according to the principles of Phrenology. 
In England and Scotlaud much interest is 
manifested in Phrenology by the medical 
schools, The celebrated Prof. John Mackin- 
tosh, of Edinburgh, and Prof. John Hunter, 
of London, were strong advocates of Phre- 
nology, and instructed their students in its 
principles. In this country we admit that 





most institutions of learning do not make 
Phrenology one of their subjects of in- 
struction, but that is no valid ground for 
denouncing it as false. Those discoverics 
in science which have proved the most 
happy in their influence on mankind in 
promoting public and private good, were, 
at their promulgation, mct with fierce and 
even persecuting opposition, and that, too, 
from the “learned,” who should have 
welcomed them with joy; and for many 
years they were combated, until all resist- 
ance was borne down by overwhelming 
evidence. It is needless for us to enumer- 
ate these discoveries. They stand out dis- 
tinctly on the page of history a lasting 
reproach to “ learned” illiberality and con- 
servatism. Let your “M. D.” read our 
articles on the Extrinsic Proofs of Phre- 
nology, especially the one ix the present 
number of the Journat, and he will see 
that our science is deeply rooted in the 
popular mind, and, in fact, has the counte- 
nance and indorsement of some of the best 
minds in the world, scientific as well as 
literary. That Phrenology will ere long be 
admitted into the scheme of public educa- 
tion, we feel assured, for many leading 
educators are convinced of its importance 
in imparting instruction to the youthful 
mind, and are now agitating the matter of 
making it a matter of study. Physiology 
has only within a few years been made a 
subject of instruction in some schools, 
whereas the importance of a knowledge of 
that science to the preservation of health 
has been declared publicly and privately 
by medicists for hundreds of years. It 


takes much time for new systems to work 
their way into general favor. The preju- 
dices of long established usage, and of 
“pet” theories which men eminent in 
science entertain, must be overcome—and 
this is no easy matter, even though the 
new system be sustained by the most 
palpable evidence. 


Coorer Institurr.—By 
what means can I gain information re- 
specting the Cooper Institute and the 
evening schools of New York? 


Ans. Address the Secretary of the Cooper 
Union, Cooper Institute, New York, and 
he will tell you all about that Institute. 
Address the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, or the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, New York, relative to night 
schools, and if you inclose a stamp for a 
reply, you will be likely to get it. 


Memory.—I am a subscriber 
and constant reader of the PareNoLoGIcaL 
JournnaAL, and I wish to ask how I can 
strengthen my memory ? 

Ans. We are a little puzzled to know 
how “a constant reader of the JounnaL” 
should not have fallen in with something, 
either in the answer to just such a question, 
or the statement in some other form, that 
memory is increased in strength just as 
other faculties are, namely, by thcir le- 
gitimate exercise. If one has a constant 
exercise of Combativeness, the organ will 
grow ; if he has the constant necessity for 
the use of Firmness, the exercise which he 
gives it will increase its size and power. 
Our advice to persons who have a moderate 
memory is, that they resolve to remember 
certain things; that they think over at 
night the leading facts of the day, and, 
perhaps, tell them to husband, wife, or a 
friend, and then call up in the morning the 
facts of yesterday, and at night the facts 
of to-day and yesterday, and so on through 
the week ; and we venture that by so doing 
persons will recollect more of a week's 
life than they ordinarily do of the life of a 
month. This is a simple and easy method 
of reaching results, and it is the only 
legitimate one. 
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Sout anp Mrxp.—Please tell | 
us the difference between sou! and mind, 
or are the two identical ? | 

Ana. The mind is the intellectual, the | 
knowing power. But this is not the whole 
of the man. His moral sentiments mast | 
be added. These, with the intellect, con- 
stitute the soul. We gave this definition 
ence at a lecture when the question was | 
propounded, viz.: “* The soul is that which | 
thinks, reasons, and fecls moral obliga-| 
tions.”” Moral feeling and intellect, as we 
understand them, constitute the features | 
in man which give him “the image of | 
God.” 

Verpancy.— What is the} 
meaning of the terms, “The fleshpots of | 
Ecypt,” and “Let the dead bury their | 
dead ?” 

Ans. In an ancient work entitled “The | 
Bible,” in the book called Exodus, chapter 
xvi., verse 3, and Matt. viii., verses 21 and 
22, answers may be found. 





How to CLean Tue TEETH. 
—Is it good to use salt to clean the teeth? 
and if not, what should be used, and where 
can we get it? 

Ans. Use a small tooth-brush with a very 
little toilet soap, and soft water, morning 
and evening. For a pick, use a goose 
quill. We have seen the blade of a pocket- 
knife used for this purpose! Horrid! 

Burxp Tom.—A reader at 
Beaver, Utah, writes us relative to our 
description of Blind Tom. We beg to say 
that Blind Tom has been developed only 
in one respect, and being partially blind, 
he does not get the culture of organs which 
he would with all the senses perfect. His 
organ of Tune is well developed, though 
some persons not phrenologists, and per- | 
haps opposers, say the organ is “wholly 
wanting,” which is not true. When all} 
the senses are perfect, and all the organs | 





have a normal chance to be developed, we | 
expect to find the head indicating the 
strength and natural condition of each 
organ. 


Kipney Compriarnt.—How | 
can I cure a “kidney complaint” of one | 
year’s standing? 

Ans. There are various kinds of “ kidney | 
complaint,” and no single prescription will | 
answer for all. If the disease be of an | 
inflammatory nature, take acool hip-bath, 
wear the wet girdle occasionally at night, 
and eat but little sugar and no condiments. 
You should consult a good physician who 


can study your habits and constitution. 


Acttnc.—Do you consider | 
acting a dishonorable business? and if a| 
young man were a natural actor, would you | 
advise him to follow that profession ? | 

Ans. The only way to judge of a subject 
like the one you propose is to consider | 
how many out of a hundred who are actors 
are not ruined by the associations which 
belong to it. Acting per se is neither dis- 
honorable nor bad. We have known 
actors whose characters were untarnished. 
It is not the personating of Hamlet or 
Othello on the stage which is in itself 
wrong and bad. It is the side influences, 
the whisky, the carousing, the sensuality, | 
which cluster around the stage. We think 
the temptations there are far greater than | 
they are almost anywhere clse, and very few 
have the moral strength to withstand them. | 
We certainly would advise no one in that 
direction, except he had the highest order 
of talent to become an actor, and him we | 
would advise to study law, become a | 
lecturer, or employ his talents in some | 
other direction. | 


——— 


Publishers’ Department. 


To Our Sunscrrpers.—The 
work and objects of the JouRNAL must be 
known to all its readers. Comparatively 
speaking, more labor, pains, and expense 
have been spent upon the JouRNAL than 
any other monthly periodical of the same 
price. Its engravings cost considerable, as 
artists of acknowledged ability are employ- 
ed for the very purpose of securing accu- 
racy. We hope to increase our circulation 
to fifty thousand, and to do this at no dis- 
tant date, within the year ensuing. 

We point to the JournNaL of past years 
as a criterion of what it shall be, with, of 
course, the addition of new scientific and 
sociological features, both interesting and 





| profitable. 


We seek at all times to make the Jour- 
NAL a periodical worthy of its readers and 
worthy of the age. We do not believe in 
sending out, month after month, a publica- 
tion which shall not have within its covers 
something new and edifying, the reading 
of which shall not prove beneficial to the 
intellect and morality of the reader. 

We would like those who have professed 
themselves deeply interested in the cause 
of Phrenology and in the dissemination of 
its principles to bestir themselves, not for 
our personal sakes, but for the sake of 
humanity. 

We make liberal offers in the way of pre- 
miums to those who will procure subscrib- 
ers. By examining our table of premiums, 
it will be seen that the articles offered are 
of practical value, and desirable. We offer 
inducements to the ladies, to the would-be 
phrenological lecturer and examiner, to our 
friends the country boys who appreciate 


| the excitement of the chase, and to our 
| friends the country girls who are not above 


performing the ordinary duties of the 


| household. 


The price of the Jovrnat is low, exceed- 
ingly low; in fact, when we consider the 
labor and expenditure in its getting up, 
we feel strongly inclined to increase its 
price. But more ofthat anon. Our object 
is to benefit mankind, not to make our 
publications subservient to merely merce- 
nary views. We certainly would never grow 
rich on the rates of subscription advertised. 


Fieips ror Pureno.oaists. 
—The letters which come to us every day 
from esteemed correspondents asking us 
to send competent lecturers and delinea- 
tors, show, unmistakably, that Phrenology 
is fully appreciated, not only in the United 
States, but in Canada and elsewhere ; and 
we hope to see, ere long, those miserable 
quacks who bring disgrace on a noble 
science superseded and supplanted. There 
is room enongh for hundreds, yea, thou- 


| sands of worthy lecturers on Phrenology in 


America alone. There is a glorious field 
open now down in the sunny South, from 
whence lecturers have been so long exelud- 
ed, and who will now be as warmly wel- 
comed, Commerce is rapidly increasing 
there, and all the cities will soon, if not al- 
ready, exceed their former prosperity. 
Again, in the “* Far West” is a large fleld. 
Far ont across the Roeky Mountains, 
“even unto the City of the Saints,” 
the call comes to us for “ more help,” 
“more help.” California is alive and pros- 
perous, and wherever prosperity goes, 
there is the field for the phrenologist. 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Arizona are now 
alive to their own interests, and if we may 
judge by the amount of phrenological books 
that we send to these new Territories, then 





we can only say that good men should lose 
no time in getting there. In fact, in every 
State of the Union good, competent men 
are needed. Canada also sends us glorious 
news; “Send us lecturers on your noble 
science.’ And even Great Britain, old and 
pert as she fis, offers a cordial hand to all 
Americans who visit her shores. She is 
no doubt glad to see us, and we advise our 
friends to get ready for the campaign and 
invade her soil with the grand truths of 
Phrenology, together with the glorious 
views of equal rights, which her sons are 
so bravely striving to obtain from their 
pampered aristocracy. But we need not 
enumerate every place that occurs to our 
memory that presents a good field for the 
phrenological lecturer, and we can only 
conclude by saying that— 
* All the world’s a field, 

In which to plant the seeds 

Of science—that noble plan, 

To show “the proper study of mankind 

is man.” 


“ Waat Can I Do Best ?” 
—Every man, woman, and child wishes te 
know with certainty in what calling or 
pursuit in life he can accomplish most, do 
the most good, obtain a competency, and 
provide for the wants of himself and oth- 
ers dependentonhim. He desires to place 
himself in that position for which he is by 
nature and acquirement best fitted, and in 
which he may, without doubt or experi- 
ment, secure success in life. Few men in 
the ordinary pursuits come up fully to their 
highest capabilities. It is true that some, 
by mere accident or good fortune, without 
definite knowledge of their own powers, 
stumble upon a situation to which they 
happen to be well adapted, and in which 
without a struggle they rise to eminence. 
They are said to be * lucky ;” while thon- 
sands of others, more highly educated, 
with force and ener;ty of character, pursue 
a respectable though ‘:resome course, cho- 
sen without regard to their adaptation to 
it, which brings them “‘ neither honor nor 
profit.” These get a living, while many 
more drag out an unhappy existence, com- 
plaining of their hard lot, and end their 
days in disappointment, pronouncing *‘ life 
a failure.” We have a remédy for this. It 
is scientific, and therefore reliable. By the 
aid of Phrenology and Physiology the true 
character, with all its capabilities, may be 
clearly indicated; the most suitable call- 
ing, profession, or occupation to which 
each person is adapted, and in which he 
may best succeed, can be clearly pointed 
out, and you, reader, may thus learn ** how 
to rise in the world,” and make the most it 
is possible of all your talents. 

Parents wish to énswre for their children 
all the blessings whieh judicious training 
and right direction can secure. By having 
their characters fully described, and care- 
Sully written out, they will have a Chart 
which will serve to keep them in the right 
direction. What can I do best? Can I 
succeed as an Attorney, Artist, or Author? 
Bookseller, Editor, or Engineer? A Far- 
mer, Inventor, Lecturer, Manufacturer, 
Merchant, Orator, Painter, of Sculptor? 
A Preacher or Physician? A Poet, Sailor, 
Soldier, or Teacher ? 

Can it be foretold, with scientific cer- 
tainty, what I can do best? We answer: 
By the light of Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Physiognomy you may know for a certainty 
what you are, as compared with others— 
what you can do best, and how you may 
turn all your talents to the very best pos- 
sible use. Private examinations, with 
charts, and full written descriptions of char- 
acter and advice in regard to the most ap- 





propriate occupations and pursuits in 
which you can best succeed ; Faults, how 
to correct them; Health, how to secure 
and retain it; the Management of Chil- 
dren ; Self-Improvement, etc., given daily 
by Messrs. Fow.er anp WELLs, at their 
private rooms, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Cabinet always open, and free to visitors, 
by whom it is constantly thronged. 

P. 8. Those residing at a distance, who 
can not call in person, should send stamp, 
or an envelope properly addressed to them- 
selves, in which we will send the * Mrrnor 
oF THE Mrinp,” explaining how they may 
have character delineated from photo- 
graphie likenesses. 

Sxutt.— Our acknowledg- 
ments are due to Mr. James Leach, of Nas- 
sau Street, New York, who has presented 
a skull for our collection, which was taken 
out of the earth in Nassau Street, where 
some excavations are going on. The 
skull evinces a strongly animal man, with- 
out much refinement or intelligence, who 
probably lived many years ago. 


Music.— Many persons re- 
gret, in mature life, not having taken mu- 
sical culture when young, as it is not only 
an accomplishment but a pleasure, and 
often serves as a means of support. A 
young lady of our acquaintance in this city, 
competent to teach on the piano, will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on mode- 
rate terms. She will also form a class for 
beginners at her residence, at eight dollars 
aterm. Her address will be furnished at 
this office, 389 Broadway. 


A New Man in THE Fietp. 
—We are glad to hear of the successful dé- 
bat, as a lecturer and examiner, of Mr. 
James Burns, of London. The English 
papers speak warmly of this new candid- 
ate, and from personal acquaintance we 
predict for him a most useful future. Mr. 
Burns was the associate and assistant of 
John B. Gough in his grand lecturing tour 
through Great Britain and Ireland. He 
was a membcr of our private professional 
classes in London, attended our public 
lectures in Exeter Hall; and for years he 
has been a close observer, an attentive 
reader, and is now a good lecturer and de- 
lineator of character. 

Mr. Haccerty, now in England—for- 
merly from America—is doing good serv- 
ice in the way of disseminating truth in 
the old country. Old mother England is 
slow to take in new ideas, and goggles her 
eyes with prejudice, but can not shut out 
the light altogether. Americans feel a just 
pride in taking the old dame by the hand 
and leading her up to the present advanced 
position attained by her children of the 
Western world. 

New Music.—We must ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
pieces of choice music from Messrs. Oliver 
Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: “* Hast thou seen the young 
day blushing?” from Gounod’s opera of 
“Irene ;” price 40cents. Rupy. “I open- 
ed the leaves of a book last night ;” song 
by Virginia Gabriel; 30 cents. ‘“ When 
we went a gleaning ;” ballad sung by Mile. 
Parepa; music by Wm. Ganz; 40 cents. 
Parepa Valse (waltz); for the piano; by J. 
W. Turner; 90 cents. Shower Polka, one 
of the light and elegant traceries; by 
James W. Colby; 20 cents. La Moisson 
@’Or, or The Golden Harvest; for the pi- 
ano, including operatic selections; by H. 
Alberti ; 20 cents. 
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Taat New RiFte, THE 
THUNDERBOLT.—Such improvements have 
been made by the manufacturers as to com- 
pel them to raise the price from $25 to 
$28. Those who wish this best of all the 
modern sporting rifles will, therefore, re~ 
mit to us $28 instead of $25, and the article 
will be immediately forwarded. 





General Items. 


InTEREsT-1nG. — Messrs. G. 
T. J. and C. i. D., Primary Teachers, are 
correct in regard to their interpretation of 
the statement, “ Any other rate of interest 
may be similarly calculated by adding or 
subtracting proportionate parts. It would 
have made the statement in our October is- 
sue clearer to have said * adding to or sub- 
tracting from” the interest so obtained 
at six per cent. its aliquot parts according 
to the rate of interest required. By this 
convenient process, however, something 
more than the true interest is found, this 
excess being equal to about one seventy- 
fifth of the interest as found. 





Antiquity or Man. — The 
State geological survey of California has 
recently made a discovery that will attract 
attention all over the world, and become a 
notable fact in the history of geology. 
Every person of intelligence is supposed to 
know that the age of the earth, according 
to the unanimous opinions of geologists, 
is not less than a million of years; that 
there have been successive epochs of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, the remains of 
which are found deep in the rocks; that 
the animals and plants of the earlier epochs 
differ from those now living on earth; and 
that, until very lately, nothing had been 
found to show that man lived on our globe 
before the beginning of the presentcra. A 
few years since, however, some human 
bones were found in England and France, 
showing that men lived in these islands in 
a former epoeh, cotemporaneously with 
the hyena, the rhinoceros, the elephant, 
and numerous other animals which disap- 
peared from Europe long before the begin- 
ning of our historical records. This dis- 
covery made a great sensation in the 
learned world, and was the basis of Lyell’s 
great work on the “ Antiquity of Man- 
kind.” The ancient human bones of 
Europe were found in the formation known 
as the lias; but now a human skull has 
been found in California in the pleiocene, 
a much older formation. This skull is, 
therefore, the remnant not only of the 
oldest known pioneer of that State, but 
the oldest known human being. 

[Proof, gentlemen, we want proof. As- 
sertion is one thing, proof quite another. 
We shall be glad to see a human skull a 
million or even half a million years old.— 
Ep. A. P. J.) 


Ten SuILiincs STERLING.— 
The price of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1867 has been fixed by our London 
agents at 10s. This covers postage, freight, 
etc., and secures a prompt delivery to sub- 
scribers. Ten shillings English is about 
$2 50 in American specie. 


Lost !—There is to-day on 
Blackwell's Island, New York, a man who, 
a few years ago, was one of the most learn- 
ed and eloquent, acceptable and promising 
young ministers in the land. He refused 
an invitation from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Troy to settle as acolleague pas- 
tor with the Rev. Dr. Beman. He is now 
a driveling idiot, not by a visitation from 
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God, but through excessive use of alcoholic 
liquor. 

(Nor is this a singular case. Go to our 
asylums, our prisons, and our graveyards, 
and count the thousands, just as promising, 
who are dragging out miserable lives, or 
have gone down to drunkards’ graves.] 


SLEEPLESSNEss.—To promote 
sleep, be regular in all your habits ; retire 
and rise at certain hours; eat very light 
suppers, or, still better, none at all; donot 
over-exercise the brain, and especially 
avoid everything exciting in the evening ; 
take sufficient out-of-door muscular exer- 
cise during the day to moderately fatigue 
you; take a sponge or hand bath every 
morning and follow it with plenty of fric- 
tion ; upon retiring expose the entire sur- 
face of the body to the air for five or ten 
minutes, and at the same time rub the skin 
briskly with the hands. If you feel rest- 
less during the night, rise and walk about 
the room in a nude state for a few minutes, 
at the same time rubbing the body briskly 
with the hands. When you rise, don’t for- 
get to open the bed so as to air it well. 
Never retire at night with cold feet; warm 
them by exercise if you can, otherwise by 
warm water or before a fire, but always 
warm them in some way. 

Dr. Dio Lewis’ Musica, 
Gymwnastics.—This novel method of teach- 
ing light gymnastics we had the pleasure of 
witnessing a few evenings ago at one of the 
classes of D. U. Martin, M.D., held in Har- 
vard Rooms, corner Sixth Avenue and For- 
ty-second Street, New York. The class had 
only been under training two wecks, and 
exhibited a degree of proficiency in the 
performance of various graceful feats and 
movements which was highly commend- 
able to the accomplished Doctor. These 
exercises tend not only to promote crect- 
ness of form, symmetry of person, skill, 
activity, energy, endurance, and grace of 
movement, but as they have a piano ac- 
companiment, educate also the individual 
musically. They are the poetry of motion 
with music. They tend to cultivate the 
organs of Time, Tune, Weight, Size, and 
Order, and a deficiency in any one of these 
faculties, especially in the organ of Time, 
is quickly perceivable and equally ludi- 
crous. 

Tue Heap or Ricueriev.— 
The Paris correspondent of the London 
Star says: “The head of Richelien was 
separated from his corpse during the first 
revolution in Paris. M. Fortoul was the 
first person to whom it occurred to restore 
the head to the remains of the once mighty 
Cardinal, but in spite of all his exertions 
he failed to do so, The present Emperor, 
with the help of M. Duruy, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has béen more success- 
ful, the head having been discovered in the 
possession of M. Armez, a gentleman of 
Bretagne, who has presented it to his Maj- 
esty. Authentic documents proving its 
identity have been sent up withit. It ap- 
pears that the head of the Cardinal was 
taken by a hosier of the Rue St. Denis dur- 
ing the breaking open of his tomb, The mob 
got at the coffin, and, trampling upon the 
embalmed corpse, cut it in pieces. The 
head was instantly taken possession of by 
the hosier, who, taking a favorable oppor- 
tunity, hid it under his clothes, proud and 
happy to be the proprietor of so valuable a 
relic. Fearing, however, that it would be 
found out that he bad robbed this treasure, 
he was suddenly seized with the idea of 
sawing it in two, so that the face alone is 
preserved from the forehead to the chin. 
It is this mask, as it were, that is now at 





the Ministére de l’Instruction Publique. 
It is perfectly mahogany in color, the teeth 
are beautifully white, and the mustache 
and imperial are of a reddish brown. Phi- 
lippe de Champagni’s .portrait, which we 
have all gazed at in the square room of the 
Louvre, is proved to be a r-arvelous like- 
ness—the outline of the features as correct 
as though it.had been photographed.” 


A RESIDENT in China, by no 
means enamored of the country, describes 
it as a country where the roses have no 
fragrance and the women no petticoats ; 
where the laborer has no Sabbath, and the 
magistrate no sense of honor; where the 
Toads bear no vehicles, and the ships no 
keels ; where the old men fly kites ; where 
the needle points to the south, and the 
sign of being puzzled is to scratch the an- 
tipodes of the head; where the place of 
honor is on the left hand, and the seat of in- 
telligence is in the stomach ; where to take 
off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to 
wear white garments is to put yourself in 
mourning; which has a literature without 
an alphabet, and a language without a 
grammar. 

Wuiskers!—Those wishing 
a fine set of whiskers, a nice mustache, or 
a beautiful head of glossy hair will not, if 
possessed with an ordinary amount of 
brains, pay away their money for some- 
thing to put on outside. A lather of sweet 
cream and a hungry cat will “‘ fix things,” 
at least to the taste of the cat. 


$700 a Year, Wirnovut Ex- 
PENSE—250,000 WiTNEssEs.—Purchasers of 
Sewing Machines will be interested in the 
following statements : 

Mrs. I. B., of Rockford, Ilinois, writes 
to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson: ‘‘I send you 
a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, to 
have attached the recent improvements— 
the improved loop-check, tension, glass 
foot, new style hemmer, braider and corder. 
I have used this machine for six years 
without repairing, and in that time it has 
earned for me a little over $4,000.” 

Mrs. F. O. F., of Elizabeth, N. J., writes: 
*T have had one of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines, No. 6,352, for ten years. 
It has been used by myself, family, and 
friends constantly, with no expense for re- 
pairs.” 

Two hundred and fifty thousand wit- 
nesses might be called (the number of 
machines manufactured by the Wheeler & 
Wilson Company), but these two testimo- 
nials are sufiicient to direct attention to a 
very important particular. Simplicity in 
the structure of a machine is of prime im- 
portance, as regards its comprehension, 
facility of working, and need of repairs. 
Friction from complication of parts and 
movements is sure to work mischief. A 
sewing-machine should be able to make 
1,000 stitches a minute, say eight hours each 
day. This would give annually about 
150,000,000 of stitches, or, in ten_years, 
1,500,000,000, and of course requires a cor- 
responding number of movements. Hence 
the bearing and moving points and sur- 
faces should be carefully observed. Are 
there many points to oil, or is much oil re- 
quired? Ifso, the machine will soon want 
repairs. 

In the testimony before the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the witnesses, mechani- 
cal experts, well qualified from observation 
and experience, directed his especial atten- 
tion to the simplicity of the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine and its consequent ,free- 
dom from wear and need of repairs. 

John Sibley deposed: I must declare the 
Wheeler & Wilson to be the most wonder- 
ful and comprehensive sewing mechanism 
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ever put into the American market. It is 
the simplest as well as the most cunning in 
principle. There is genius and high me- 
chanical ability in its arrangement, and, 
therefore, it is most reliable and easy to 
keep in order. There is a directness of 
connection between the power and the re- 
sult, never found by me in the devices of 
any other inventor, and the mechanical re- 
sults follow of the highest possible speed, 
quiet and easy movement, which make ita 
delight to mechanicians. I think it just to 
denominate it one of the marvels of the age. 

George II. Collins deposed: I have long 
regarded the Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
as the most ingenious in plan and the most 
remarkable in its performance. The wide 
range of work to which it is adapted, the 
great rapidity of its movement, and its 
almost noiseless execution, are due to its 
peculiar construction. Iam satisfied that 
one of these machines will do eight or ten 
times as much as can be done by hand, and 
quite one fifth more than any other two- 
thread machine will do. With very trifling 
repairs it will run ten years. No machine 
of equal merit has ever been under my ob- 
servation. 

Charles A. Durgin deposed: I have been 
familiar with sewing-machines for many 
years. The Wheeler & Wilson Machines 
are vastly superior in their adaptation and 
use upon all classes of work for domestic 
purposes, One great consideration in the 
use of sewing-machines is the expense of 
repairs. From the ease of all ita mechan- 
ical movements, the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine is subjected to but slight wear, 
and the expense of repair is very slight in 
comparison with other machines. I am 
fully convinced that they do not cost one 
JSUth of that of any other two-thread ma- 
chine. 

N. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all 
the principal sewing-machine manufacto- 
ries, and have had the best facilities for 
finding out not only what was best, but 
why it was best. The Wheeler & Wilson 
is the simplest in parts, the most direct, 
quiet, and rapid in action of any two-thread 
machine, Other machines can not keep up 
with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten 
of these to one of any other. Others come 
back for exchange, with many murmurs 
and complaints; these never. Once sold, 
they are gone, and as an article of mer- 
chandise they are always salable. 

Sewing with a machine is such an ad- 
vance upon hand-sewing that it should not 
be surprising to hear any machine com- 
mended. Those, however, are best quali- 
fied to judge of their comparative value 
who have tried more than one thoroughly. 
A machine may, by some peculiarity, be 
well suited to a special work, and yet poor- 
ly adapted to the gencral purposes of sew- 
ing. Many of what are called selling points 
in a maehine are simply frivolous, and in- 
tended to tickle the fancy of those who are 
sold. It is no great recommendation in a 
horse for family use that it can walk on 
three legs ; and so uscless tricks in a sewing- 
machine should be ignored. Substantial 
excellences only can stand the test of time 
and use. Are the offices it performs use- 
ful, and does it execute them well ? 

Other questions are important. Is the 
Company honorable and responsible? Are 
its guarantees well filled? Does it furnish 
facilities for suppliesard repairs? Usually 
those promise most who intend to perform 
least. Scores of manufacturers have dis- 
appeared and left purchasers of machines 
with no means of repairs or of obtaining 
needles and parts of machines, greatly to 
the detriment of the Sewing-Machine bus- 
iness. See our premium list. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
oun occupied, at the rate of % cents a line.) 

Turkisu Barus. — No. 63 
Cotumara Street, Brookiyn Heienuts. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turxisa Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toa limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. I. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hours.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M, 


Mrs. E. De La V ERGNE, M. D., 


149 Carntton Avenve, Brooxiyrn. 





Tar Hyermn Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Natura Hisrory or New 
Yorx.—Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. 
A very important work, and not to be 
found in the market at any price. We can 
supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and substantial binding, and in large 
quarto volumes, embracing the following 
eudjects: 

5, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bot- 
any, by John Torrey: 1, Mineralogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, and Lardner Van- 
uxem ; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons; 2, 
Palaentology, by James Hall. All full of 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes. 
Price $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalides may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
Weat 38th Street, New York City. 


[New Editions Now Ready.} 


Puonocraruic Works. — 
Granam's Hanv-Boox of Standard 





= Reporter's Manual 
“ Standard Phonographic 
Dictionary 
Prema’ 8 MANUAL. 


Reporter's Companion... 
Teacher . 


History of Shorthand 
Lonetzr’s American Manual of 
Phonography 1 

Copy Books, per dozen 1 
Reporting Covers 100 

The Phonographic Library, embracing 
the Hand-Book and Dictionary, sent by ex- 
press for $6 50, or by mail, postpaid, at the 
affixed prices. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

859 Broadway, New York. 


50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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ALWAYS TAKE THE BEST! 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


THE MOST POPULAR NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Tus Rurat is the Standard in its Sphere of Journalism, being the largest~<irculating 
Paper of its Class in the World—best evidence of Intrinsic Merit and Superiority. In 
variety of Practical, Useful, Entertaining, and Timely Reading it has no equal, its ample 
pages comprising Departments devoted to or treating upon 


AGRICULTURE, LITERATURE, 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
HORTICULTURE, EDUCATION, 
ARCHITECTURE, GENERAL NEWS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, MARKET REPORTS, Erc, 

With Iustrations, Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Music, Rebuses, Enigmas, Etc., Etc. 

Tue Rvunat is a National Periodical, read and admired by Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, in Country, Village, and City. It is under the Editorial Supervision of its origina- 
tor, D. D. T. Moorg, who has had Seventeen Years’ Experience in its Management. The 
aim is to render the paper unequaled in both Contents and ArprrarRancr—and such it 
is pronounced by Press and People. The Best Tauent is employed. For example, 
its Department of Suezr Ilvsnanpry is edited by Ton. Henry S. Ranpat, LL.D., 
author of the ** The Practical Shepherd,” “Sheep Husbandry in the South,” ete., and 
is alone worth many times the cost of the paper to any flock-master; while ita Southern 
Corresponding Editor is the lon. T, C. Prters, late President of the New York State 
Agricultural Socicty, now of Maryland. Many other able and talented writers are regu- 
lar contributors to the Rurat. 

Votume XVIIL., for 1867, will be in Superior Style—New Type, Good Book Paper, 
and many Fine Engravings. Each of its Fifty-Two Numbers (not 12, like a monthly) 
will comprise Eight Double Quarto Pages. An Index, etc., at close of the volume. 

TERMS, mx Apvance—Only $3 a Year; Five Copies for $14; Seven for $19; Ten 
for $25, and any greater number at same rate—only $2 50 per copy. Club papers sent 
to different post-offices. As we pay American postage, $2 70 is the lowest Club rate 
to Canada. $3 50 to Europe. 

{2 Now 1s tue Troe To Susscrms AND Form Ciuss. Premiums, Free Copies, 
etc., to Club Agents, and we want at least one agent in every town in the Union. Spec- 
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imens, Show-Bills, Inducements, etc., sent free. Address 


lt. 


D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
WILL FURNISH A FRESH SERMON To 
T Ez BS Stat meopPit Sat, 


to be published rorTnienTLy, commencing with the first week in December. Now is 
the time to subscribe, as those who do so will receive the paper free for the month of 


December. TERms, 


2 50 per year in advance, Address 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau St. 


, New York. 





Lapies’ FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order ef the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Tilustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rozert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Mustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

{@™ This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the governmeut of the Order are hercin 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidarion of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. IJustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. 





Tur Prace to Ger Crorn- 
me.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, cf the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra jw prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





Tlerap or Heatta.—From 
the New York Tribune. The Herald of 
Health presents an agreeable and instruc- 
tive miscellany of popular reading, in ad- 
dition to the lucid expositions of hygiene, 
to which it is specially devoted. It aims 
to accomplish the work which is usually 
neglected by the schoolmaster, and to lay 
before the American people, especially the 
younger members of the community, a 
plain account of the principles-and laws 
which are at the foundation of physical 
well-being. Without maintaining any 
ultra system of abstinence, it makes war 
on alcohol, tobacco, and the unclean social 
habits which arise from their use, and 
earnestly sets forth the importance of 
purity of body as well as of purity of mind. 
The value of frequent bathing, regular ex- 
ercise, wholesome cooking, and other or- 
dinances of muscular Christianity, is in- 
sisted on with apostolic zeal, and the best 
methods of turning them to practical ac- 
count are fully explained and illustrated. 
Among the contributors to this journal we 
observe the names of several distinguished 
writers, whose able ) ay give peculiar 
variety and interest its pages. The 
arrangement of the matter evinces not a 
little editorial rE and skill, insur- 
ing a valuable family journal which de- 
serves a kindly welcome as an efficient aid 
to the progress of popular education. 

Two Dollars a year, twenty cents a 
number. November and reed num- 
bers free to new subscribe’ 

Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 
Laight Street, New York. 2t 
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To Tracuers, CLERGymen, 
AND OTHERS.—Agents wanted evi erywhere 
for WEDGWwocp’s GovERNMENT AND Laws 
or Tur Unitep Statrs. A Comprehen- 
sive View of the Rise, Progress, and Pres- 
ent Organization of the State and National 
Governments. 

It contains the minimum of law which 
every citizen should possess to enable him 
to discharge with intelligence and fidelity 
his duties to the State and to the Nation, 
and to conduct his private affairs with per- 
fect safety to himself and justice to others. 
It has been submitted to the criticism of 
the ablest jurists, who commend it and 
its objects most heartily. A perusal of the 
table of contents and a single chapter will 
convince any intelligent voter of the need 
of the knowledge presented. 

Ir IS STRICTLY A SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 
Reliable, active men and women, who wish 
to do good and make money, can do both 
by canvassing for this book. Some of our 
Agents are making over $100 a week. A 
circular, giving Title-page, Table of Con- 
tents, Testimonials, and Specimen pages, 
with Agency documents, will be sent on 
application. Territory assigned, and lib- 
eral inducements offered. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 450 Broome S8t., New York. 





A Veeerarian Corony.— 
I have purchased a tract of Tren Tuovsanp 
Acres or Lanp, near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
beautifully situated, and admirably calcu- 
lated for fruit-growing. I am having the 
tract laid out in village lots and ten-acre 
farms, for the purpose of founding a colony 
of Vegetarians, whose chief occupation 
will be the cultivation in their perfection 
of all the staple fruits of the temperate 
zone. A pamphlet will be issued in a few 
days, entitled “ ygeiana,” which will give 
full particulars of the Jocation, prices of 
land, plan of organization, etc., ete. Single 
copies 15 cents ; ten copies for one dollar. 

R. T..TRALL, M.D., 
2t 97 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Ovr Scnootpay Visiror.— 
An ILLusTRATED MaGazINE ror Youne 
Peor.ie.—Contains first-class Original Sto- 
ries, Sketches of Travel, Spicy Dialogues, 
excellent Music, Biographies of Great Men, 
Letters, Problems, Rebuses, Puzzles, etc. 

1867. New Series. The Eleventh year 
of its Publication. Acknowledged to be 
one of the first magazines of the land. 

832 large double column OCTAVO PAGES 
EACH MONTH. Among its contributors are 
some of the most eminent American writ- 
ers, and its pages are embellished with 
original designs from the most cultivated 
American artists. A journal as elevating 
in tone and elegant in appearance as Amer- 
ican talent and skill can produce, 

A Department is especially devoted to 
“Ovn Litttz Fotrs.” 

Published the first of every month at 
$1 Waycar. 3 copies, $3. 6 copies, with 
premium, $5. 

Valuable Premiums for Clubs. Rare in- 
ducemente to Agents. Specimen num- 
bers with full instructions sent postpaid 
for ten cents. Agents wanted in every 
School and at every Post-Office in the 
United States. Every teacher should have 
it. J. W. DAUGIIADAY, Publizher, 

1308 Chestnut St., Philade!phia, Pa. 





Prano Instruction. —A 
young lady, well qualified to teach, wiil re- 
ceive a class of beginners at her residence, 
in New York, at $8 a term ; or she will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on moder- 
ate terms. Address or apply to FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 880 Broadway, New York. 
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Low-Pricep CoLLECTION OF 
Sacrer Music.—The Chapel. A Collec- 
tion of Tunes in ail Metres, Composed for, 
and Especially Adapted to the wants of all 
Charch Choirs and Christian Worshipers, 
Hlome Circles, and Social! Gatherings, 
Price, in paper, 88 cents, boards 40 cents. 
Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washingtor St., Boston. 





STATEMENT. SNOWING THE 
Trnus ConpiTion or THE NINTH NA- 
TIONAL BANK, of the City of New York, 
No. 363 Broadway, on Monday morning, 
October ist, 1866. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts........ $5,101,962 63 
Government Sccurities...... 1,751,363 60 
Furniture and Fixtures, ..... 10,000 00 
Teen MONE... .. 00. cccccccess 20,322 24 

Specie and Legal Tender 
ine .ditietie wa vcccnsen 2,767,036 21 
Cash Items and Exchanges... 718,535 69 

Due from Banks and Ban«- 
GE ciicanesdscamisce «++. 1,206,864 60 
Contingent Expenses....... 66,391 28 


$11,645,476 35 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock..............+. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus Profits.............. 315,846 10 
Dividends Unpaid........... 2,490 00 
CGAIIIRhs ohne cs cccccccscce 945,585 00 
PE ws00s662ns0 aovcsces 9,381,555 25 


$11,645,476 35 
» JOSEPH U. ORVIS, Pres'’t. 
it JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 





Adbertisements, 
[Announcements for this or the preceding 
rtment must reach the pudiishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, % cents a line, or $% a column.) 


Dr. S. B. Sarrn’s Exvrcrro- 
Macnetic Machres.—The only ones 
where a truc wnmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the “ Six 
current’ contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is dut one current ir 
electricity, and but one important mod? .- 
cation in that current; as well as che 
falsity that the so-called “Six ¢.rrent 
machine has nearly double r_agnetic 
power. The book I allude to will be 
‘ound interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensi- 
fled Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

“ The arrangement in Smith's apparatus 
gre a much stronger physiological effect 

n I have seen from any other ——- 
“ B. Sr.to41an, Jr., Yale College.” 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $29. 

Address Dk. 8. B. > MITH, 809 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 





Tue Horaczs Waters GRAND 
SQuARE AND Upricut Pranos, MCLoDEoNs, 
AND CABINET OnGaNns.—Wholesale and re- 
tail. To let, and rent allowed, if purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand pianos at bargains, from $60 


to $225. Factory and Warcrooms, No, 481 
Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand 
janus. Pianes tuned and repaired. New 


~oci.ve pianos for $275 and upward. 
Piano stools and covers. 
Bt HORACE WATERS. 
Dr. Jerome Kippse’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 


States, England, and France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
430 Broadway, New York. 


CuickERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-tive 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and Qctober, 1865. 








Grey Hatrn.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quéekest, most eficacious, and 
certain in its cffects of any articlo ever 
manufactured. very Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
Gabanpan & Mansn, 679 Broadway, 
CaswE.. & Macx, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBo tp, 594 Broadway, 
Hreeman & Co., Broadway, 
Karp, 362 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists generaily. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





%, 

Toe Traprrer’s Guipe—A 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of 'ur-bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins ; with Observations cu the Fur 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By 8. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportsmen. Price % cents. 
Sent by mail free of postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Nrw PuysioGnomy ; or, 
Sitens op CnARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PITRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The “Signs of Character’ are minutely 
elucid? .<d, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis in the delineation 
of i dividual character that the system finds 
it, most useful application. The various 
.aces and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
dclineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvines, ORATORs, 
STATESMEN, Warriors, ARTISTs, Ports, 
Puwosornmers, INVENTORS, PUGILISTS, 
Surcrons, DiscoverEeRs, Actors, Mvsi- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an Encyc1o- 
papi of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Czsar, Shakk- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Frankl, 

ncroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the ik, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


For Lecrurers, COLLEGES, 
STUDENTs, AND PusBiic INsTITUTIONS.— 
New Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 

Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1 25. 
Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing each in their various parts. Pre- 
paid by mail, $3. 
These plates were pre) expressly for 
Physicians, Lecturers, Teachers, and Stu- 
FOWLER AND W. 
$89 Broadway, New York. 











American ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees., 

Each number contains numerous original 
oe and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the houschold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“*Mcchanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young articans; the official 
list of claims of all rstents issued weckly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc, 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixtecn pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the artz and scicnces is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scicntific and .*chanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, siz months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively “ngaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pampblet, entitled “* Import- 
ant Information for tnventors and Patent- 


ees.” BROWN, COMBS & CO., 
jetors of the American Artisan, 
Oct. tf. No. 189 Hroadway, New York. 





lr will eventually be known 
in every Hotel, Lanaury, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linex ur muslin, It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will cffectually prevent 
the ironand dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old linen icwk like new! 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most econcmical article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized family. 
Warranted not to ix:;ure the clothes. It is 
used by the principal Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you &2s respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men sre endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles call- 
ed Starch Bross , elv.. to prevent fraud we 
now put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fac-simile of the signature of the inventor. 
Wm. Cullen. Foi sale by Grocers and 
Druggists. NEW YORK STARCII GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 


for Home Exrnrcise.—In- 
dian clubs, made by the best manufacturers, 
of various sizes anu weights, from 2 Ibs, to 
25 Ibs. Prices from $2 to $16 per pair. 
The exercise with these clubs is most 
beneficial—stimulaiing the circulation and 
drawing out the latent muscular powers. 
Also Dumb-beils, iron or wood, croquet- 
balls and bats, anu vther gymnastic ma- 
terials supplied. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


“ AuertcaAn Scnoou Instt- 
TUTE,” aN EpucaTIONAL BuREav, Founp- 
BD 1855. 

(1.) To aid all who seek well-qualified 
Teachers. Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Familics envuld send full partic- 
ulars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the ** Teachers’ Bullctin.” 

(2.) Torepresent iaucated Teachers who 
desire positions, The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers ia good, especially for 
those who teach Clussics, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
rior Female Music Teachers are always in 
demand, All Tea.sers should have tho 
** Application Form.” 

(3) To give parents information of 
Schools. Facts cusccrning Schools are 
properly classified and are promptly sub- 
mitted to those who seek Schools for their 
children and wards. 

The reliability of the ** Amcrican School 
Institute” is amply vouched for by well- 
known Educators avd business men in all 
sections of the country. The testimony 
will be sent when Acsired. 

J. W. SCHERMinHORN, A.M., Actu- 
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Croquet Prizzs, including 
all the various implements, book of in- 
struction, and everything required for play- 
ing this popular and delightful game (ex- 
cept the pretty fini distributed among 
those solvin © Prize Puzzle in th 

mt number of the MERRYMAN’S 

ONTOLY. All may compete, and 
combine ) mcr with profit. Frank 
Bellew’s Comic Listury of America, the 
funniest thing that has appeared for a 
long time, isjustcommenced. Geta single 
copy and judge its merits for yourself. It 
is a great favorite with tue la ies, and the 
young folks are delighted with Dome Re- 
creations, and conjuring, gic, games, 
etc., a therein. Greenbacks or other 
valnable prizes are given in the puzzle de- 
partment every mouth- Seld by all dealers, 
and on the principal rauzoads. 15 cents a 
copy, $1 25 a year, (5 cents for six months. 
None free. Nowhere can you secure more 
agreeable recreation u: inuocent amuse- 
ment for so smali an outlay. 

BARNEY & CO., 109 Nassau Street, New 
ork, 

(= Entertaining Correspondence from 
all quarters is desired. 

*,* Editors inserting the above will re- 
ceive copy One Year Free on sending 
marked copy. 


ae. 


Tue Awerican SraTesMan 
AND ParTriot.—Possesses & new feature. 
It contains all the Au.erican and Foreign 
News, compiled and classified, Congres- 
sional Reports, Fircs, Murders, Startling 
Events, riket Repusts, Commercial In- 
telligence; also, Original and Selected 
Tales, Storics, Poetry, Wit, and Humor; 
Amusing and Instruciive Reading for the 
old and zoue. 

Published weekly at only $1 50 per 
annum. The first CC: of ten sent from 
any post-oflice, will be furnished at only 
$1 per annum, with an extra copy to the 

tter up of the club. Sample copies sent 


Address STATESMAN AND PATRIOT, 
New York City. st* 








SrrereopTicons anp Macic 
Lantrerxs— With tic improved LIME 
LIGHT, illuminazing brilliantly 200 square 
feet of Canvas and magnifyivg the Views 
to that size, at an cxj« se of less than $1 
for an evening's exhibition; easily man- 
aged and pays well. Llustrated priced 
Catalogue of pee ae and list of over 
2,000 artistically-colored Photographs on 
Glass, of the War. Foreign Lands, Moral 
Subjects, Paintings hy the Old Masters, 
choice Statuary, ctc., eic., forwarded on 
application. T’ H. McALLISTER, Opti- 
cian (of the late firm of McAllister & 
Bro., Phila.), No. 49 ..assau Street, New 
York, 1t* 


—_ —_ 





New fAusic. 

Ninr-Pins Qu«pRIL_E.— 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
“ Nine-Pin,” in the center. Complete fig- 
ures and music, 35 curts. 

Guarps WatrTz. a A Godfrey. 35 cts. 

Mase WALTZ, by . Godfrey. For vie 
lin, 15 cents ; piano, % cents. 

Twitient Dreams WarTz, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D’Al Vio- 
~ 15 a piano, % cents. , 

BREE O'CLOCK U<sSAP, \ 
= dansante. Violin, 15 pe 
cents. 

Arnau-Na-Poovx 3encu. For violin, 
15 cents; piano, 85 cents. 

WEARIN’ 0’ THE CREEN. For violin, 15 
cents; piano, 30 cen. 

I Have Dearp Sweet Music Sreai- 
mre.—Song and Chorus, For violin, 15 
cents; piano, 30 cei.ts 

AUNTING THovunT, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of ** Thou Art So Near 
and Yet So Far,” v*th German and En- 
glish words. 40 cent». 

“Sne Siecrs, Toouen Nor A Stan” 
Guitar, 50 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

Ir Was My Morn...’s Voice. Guitar, 
9 cents; piavo, 35 cents. 

CELSIOR M~sic for Flute, Violin, Fift 
or Cornct. The mos :pular Melodies 
the day—in fifteen books—price $2. Seven 
numbers, $1. Kach, 15 cents. usic and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the market price. FREDERICK 
Bivme, 208 Bowery, New York. tf 
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THE ORANG-OUT 


SOMETHING ABOUT MONKEYS. 


Ovr engravings represent excellent specimens | 


of the orang-outang of Borneo, and the chim- 
panzee of the west coast of Africa 

A remarkable difference between the orang- 
outang and man is found in the comparison of 
their skeletons The backward position of 
the parts on the spinal column, on which 
the skull rests, and the weight of the face, 
which is thrown forward, require a propor- 
tionate development of the upper parts of the 
spinal column; added to which, the general 


outward inclination of the bones themselves. as | 


obvious in the bending of the column, requires 
that these parts should be long and robust. In 
the chimpanzee these parts are not so much de- 
veloped, becanse the spinal column is not so 
much bent, and the weight of the face is not so 
oppressive. In the orang. as in man, the ribs are 
twelve on each side, but in the chimpanzee they 
are thirteen. The arms reach to the ankle joint 
The feet are long and narrow. The height is 
under five feet 

The most distinguishing faculty in the whole 
monkey tribe is Imitation. There is scarcely 
anything but what they may be trained to do. It 
is related that Father Carbasson brought up an 
orang-outang, which became so fond of him that 
it seemed desirous of accompanying him where- 
ever he went, and it became necessary to shut 
up the animal in a house when the service at 
church was about to be performed. On one oc- 
casion the father was surprised and confounded 
hy seeing that the whole 
langhing. 
misconduct, but to his astonishment and grief 
they langhed again. In the warmth of bis zeal 
he redoubled his vociferations and his actions, 
but so far from the desired effect being produced, 
the laughter now reached its greatest height. 


congregation were | 
He severely rebuked them for their | 


stepped up to the pulpit stairs 
and gave him the solution. 
The orang-outang had escap- 
ed from his prison, and fol- 
lowing the father to church, 
had silently mounted the 
sounding-board above the 
pulpit, where he lay perfect- 
ly still till the sermon wus 
begun. Creeping now to the 
edge of the board, and over- 
looking the preacher, he, in 
the most grotesque manner, 
imitated all the father’s ac- 
tions, increasing their num- 
ber and earnestness in pro- 
portion to the excitement of 
the preacher’s feelings, and 
giving to them as they reach- 
ed their acme the greatest 
force. 

From the narrative of 
Spencer St. John, a distin- 
guished traveler in Borneo, 
we clip the following story : 

Some years ago a young 
man was wandering in the 
jungle, armed with a sumpi- 
pan, or blowpipe, and a 
sword. He came to the banks 
of a pebbly stream, and 
being a hot day he thought 
he would have a bathe. He 
placed his afms and clothes 
at the foot of a tree, and 
then went into the water. 
After a time. being sufficiently re- 
freshed, he was returning to dress, 
when he perceived an enormous 
female orang-outang standing be- 
tween him and the tree. She ad- 
vanced toward him as he stood 
paralyzed by surprise, and seizing 
him by the arm compelled him to 


| follow her to a branching tree and climb up it. 


When he reached ter resting-place, consisting of 
boughs and branches woven into a comfortable 
nest, she made him enter, There he remained 
some months, jealously watched by his strange 
companion, fed by her on fruits and the cabbage 
of the palm, and rarely permitted to tonch the 
earth with his feet, but compelled to move from 
tree to tree. This life continued some time, till 
the female orang-outang becoming less watch- 
ful, permitted the Murut more liberty. He 
availed himself of it to slip down the tree and 
run to the place where he had formerly left his 
weapons. She, seeing bis attempted escape, fol- 
lowed, only to be pierced, as she approached 
him, by a poisoned arrow. I was told if I would 
ascend the Padas River as far as the man's 
village, I might hear the story from bis own lips, 
as he was stillalive. [This is an interesting story 
to tell, but we think it far more romantic than true. | 
Cuvier says that the chimpanzee lives in troops, 
arms itself with stones and clubs, and employs 
them to repulse from its dwelling both elephants 
and men, and pursues and carries off the negro 
women. Strange as the latter statement may 


| appear, its truth is asserted by the people of the 


country. Their strength and courage are indeed 


| extraordinary, and it is very dangerous for per- 


sons to pass singly near their places of abode. 
On one occasion a number of these attacked, 
overpowered, and were proceeding to take out 
the eyes of two slaves, when a party of negroes 
arrived to their rescue. 

In Sierra Leone they build buts like the natives ; 
but these are only intended for the females and 
their young. the males always lying on the out- 
If one of them is shot, the rest immediately 
pursue the destroyer of their companion, and the 


side, 


| only means of escape from their vengeance is the 


surrender of the gun which proved fatal; when, 
with the utmost indignation. they break it in 


The mystery by which he had been so greatly | pieces, and give up the pursuit. 


perplexed was not to be unraveled until a friend | 


The skin of the chimpanzee is of a yollowish- 





THE CHIMPANZEE. 


white color, and is thinly covered with long, black 
hair in front; but it is considerably more hairy 
behind. The hair on the head is rather thin ; it 
is thickest on the forehead, and forms whiskers 
on the cheeks. The skin of the face is whitish, 
and wrinkled. The ears are very prominent; 
the nose quite flat ; the mouth wide; the lips thin, 
and altogether destitute of all human expression. 

The hair of the orang-ontang is of a brownish 
red color, and covers his back. arms, legs, 
and the outside of his hands and feet. The face 
has no hair, except on its sides, somewhat in the 
manner of whiskers. and a very thin beard. The 
head is pear-shaped, extending from the chin 
upward. The eyes are oval, and of a dark-brown 
color. The nose is confluent with the face, except 
at the nostrils, which are but little elevated ; the 
mouth very projecting; the lips narrow and 
scarcely perceptible when the mouth is shut. 
The chin projects less than the mouth ; below it 
a membrane gives the appearance of a double 
chin, and swells out when the animal is angry 
or pleased. 


——__—=»> 04> ee 


In all matters, except a little matter of tongue, 
a@ woman can generally hold her own. 


Dr. FRANKLIN says that “‘ every little fragment 
of the day should be saved.’’ Oh, yes, the mo- 
ment the day breaks, set yourself at once to save 
the pieces. 








PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including Purenxo.ogy, Puystotogy, Pays1oenomy, 
PsyonoLtocy, Ernnoioey, Soctotogy, ete. It fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing a Parsuit, in select- 
ing a Wife or a Hasband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external + Signs of Ch raeter.” 


EpitTor, 


Terws.—A New Volume, the 45:h, commences with 
January (1867). Published monthly, $2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $1 50 
Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
Address, Mrssrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 


each. 
where. 














